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MEMOIR OF 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


A utstory of female literature is 
much wanted, to complete the general 
stock of elegant and useful biography. 
In such a constellation, the number 
of British names would be great and 
splendid, to a degree far surpassing 
what could be boasted by any other 
country, either ancient or modern. 
Many years ago, the honest and in- 
dustrious antiquary, George Ballard, 
printed a small quarto, at Oxford, 
with the title of “‘ The Lives of the 
Learned Ladies of Great Britain ;” 
but valuable as the book is, its errors 
and deficiencies are considerable. 
Since his time, several of our fair 
countrywomen have attained a high 
station in the temple of fame, by their 
literary accomplishments ; such as 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, Mrs. Montague,and many now 
living. Io this galaxy shone, for a 
long period witis undiminished lustre, 
Anna Letitia Barbauld; and so long 
as letters shall be cultivated in Bri- 
tain, or wherever the English language 
shal! be known, so long will the name 
of this lady be respected. 

She was the eldest of the two 
children of the Rev. Dr. John Aikin, 
a dissenting minister at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire, and was born there, 
June 20th, 1743. Her mother was the 
daughter of the Rev. John Jennings, 
well known as the friend of Watts 
and Doddridge, and the author of a 
practical treatise upon “‘ Evangelical 
Preaching ;” to which the former 
eminent writer gave a recommenda- 
tory preface. Her education was 
entirely domestic, and was princi- 
pally superintended by her father, 
who, perceiving her aptitude for 
learning, took great pleasure in im- 
buing her mind with classical instrac- 
tion. Dr. Aikin at that time kepta 
respectable boarding-schooi, but in 
1756 he removed to Warrington, in 
Lancashire, where he became prin- 
cipal of the dissenting academy at 
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that place. There Anna, as well as 
her brother, the late Dr. John Aikin, 
profited greatly by the enlarged circle 
of literary and philosophical acquaint- 
ance which that situation afforded. 
But though Miss Aikin evinced proofs 
of a poetical genius at a very early 
age, she sent none of her productions 
into the wor!d till she was near thirty, 
when a small volume of her poems 
was printed at Warrington, and dedi- 
cated to her estimable friend, the 
Lady Mary West. This publication 
within a few months passed through 
three editions, and commanded, as it 
deserved, the admiration of the crities. 
The variety of its contents displayed 
the versatility of the writer, and. the 
equal ease with which she could ma- 
nage gay and serious, humorous and 
sublime subjects. The first poem, in 
blank verse, entitled ‘‘ Corsica,” writ- 
ten in 1769, is highly dignified, and 
much in the manner of Thomson. 

ed wey ge fancy burns, while warm in 


T trace ihe pictur’d landscape : while I kiss, 

With pilgrim tips devout, the sacred soil, 

asia "1 te the blood of heroes. CyRNus, 
ail! 

Hail to thy rocky, deep indented shores, 

And — cliffs, which hear the chafing 
eep 

Iocessant foaming round their sh sides. 

Hail to thy winding bays, thy sheltering ports 

And ample harbours, which inviting stretch 

Their hospitable arms to every sail ; 

Thy “ streams, that bursting from the 


i 

Down the steep channel'd rock impetaous pour 

With grateful murmur ; on the fearful ed 

Of the rade precipice, thy hamlets brown, 

And es cots, which from the level 
vale 

Scarce seen, amongst the craggy han cliffs, 

Seem, like an cogil estan bee ~ 

Thy swelling mountaias, browa with solemn 
shade 

Of various trees, that wave their giant arms 

O’er the rough sons of freedom ; lofty pines, 

And hardy fir, and ilex ever n, v4 

And ane chesnat, with each bumbler 

ant, , 

And sbrab of fragrant leaf, that clothe their 

sides 


bye te verdure ; whence the clast’ring 

e 

Extracts her golden dews: the shining box 
2c 
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And sweet-leav’d myrtle, aromatic thyme, 

The prickly juniper, and the green leaf 

Which feeds the.spinning worm ; while glow- 
ing bright 

Beneath the various foliage, wildly spreads 

The arbutas, and rears his scarlet fruit 

Luxuriant, mantling o’er the craggy steeps; 

And thy own native lanrel crowns the scene. 

Hail to thy savage forests, awful, deep ; 

Thy tangled thickets, and thy crowded woods, 

The haunt of herds ontam’d; which sullen 
bound 

From rock to rock with fierce unsocial air 

And wilder gaze, as conscious of the power 

That loves to reign amid the lonely scenes 

Of unbroke nature; precipices huge, 

And tumbling torrents ; trackless deserts, 
plains 

Fene’d in with guardian rocks, whose quarries 
teem 

With cnc age that to the cultur’d fields, 

And sunny ills, which wave with bearded 


grain, 
Defends their homely produce.” 

The fair author then proceeds to 
celebrate the struggle of the Corsi- 
cans for independence; but after 
dwelling upon this animating theme 
with rapture, the muse suddenly 
breaks off, to mourn the iron fate of 
the intrepid islanders, who had been 
doomed to bend under the yoke of 
despotism. This melancholy event is 
thus happily figured ; 

So strives the moon 
In dubious battle with the gathering clouds, 
And — a splendour through them ; till at 
en ’ 
Storms Foll'd on storms involve the face of 
heaven, - 
And quench her straggling fires. 


This collection of poetical effusions 
was followed, in 1773, by a volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose,” the joint production of Miss 
Aikin and her Brother. The essays 
written by the former, are, “ The Hill 
of Science ;—on Romances ;—Selama, 
in Imitation of Ossian ;—Against In- 
consistency in our Expectations ;—On 
Monastic Institutions ;—On the Plea- 
sure derived from Objects of Terror ;— 
and an Inquiry into those kinds of 
Distress which excite agreeable Sen- 
sations.” 

In 1774, Miss Aikin became the 
wife of the Rev. Rochemont Barbanld, 
who was about four years younger 
than herself. This gentleman was 
descended from a French protestant 
family, which came into England in 
consequence of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. The father of Mr. 
Barbauld. was a respectable clergy- 
man of the established church, bene- 
ficed at Palgrave, in Suffolk; and his 
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son was also educated with a view to 
the ministry, in the same communion. 
Having, however, ia the course of his 
studies, imbibed some sentiments re- 
pugnant to the thirty-nine articles of 
religion, he conscientiously declined 
subscription, and the advantages that 
would probably have resulted from 
conformity. He then became a stu- 
dent in the academy at Warrington, 
and there formed that attachment to 
the daughter of his tutor, which ended 
in a matrimonial union. For some 
time after this, Mr. Barbauld officiat- 
ed as a dissenting minister at his 
native place, where also he kept an 
academy, in which he was materially 
assisted by his highly accomplished 
lady. In 1785 they left Palgrave, 
and went to the continent, where 
Mr. Barbauld had some relatives 
and property. On their return, they 
settled at Hampstead, and in 1802 
removed to Stoke Newington, that 
they might be near their friends, 
Dr. Aikin and his family. Here Mr. 
Barbauld continued to minister toa 
small congregation of dissenters, till 
an aberration of the mental faculties 
terminated his pastoral usefulness, 
and in that state he died, in Decem- 
ber, 1808. 

We now resume the literary history 
of Mrs. Barbauld, who, in 1775, pub- 
lished “‘ Devotional Pieces compiled 
from the Psalms of David, and the 
Book of Job; to which are prefixed, 
Thoughts on the Devotional Taste, on 
Sects, and on Establishments.’. Her 
next publications were, ‘“* Lessons for 
Children from two to three years old;” 
and ‘*‘ Hymns in Prose, for Children ;” 
two little books, of which it is sufficient 
to say, that they attracted the notice 
and called forth the praise of the great 
Johnson, who was struck with this 
voluntary descent from possible splen- 
dour to painful duty. In this honour- 
able career of instruction, Mrs. Bar- . 
bauld led the way to some other 
accomplished women, particularly 
Mrs. Trimmer, who, on publishing her 
* Little Spelling Book for Children,” 
acknowledged how much she was in- 
debted to the example of her amiable 
precursor. Mrs. Trimmer, however, 
descended a step lower than Mrs. 
Barbauld, in order to lead infant 
minds gradually from the alphabet to 
the division of words into syllables. 
‘I do not mean,” says she, “ that Mrs. 
Barbauld has done too little, for who- 
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ever considers her rank in the literary 
world must wonder that she has done 
so much.” 

A period of nine years elapsed be- 
tween these publications, and the 
next appearance of Mrs. Barbauld 
before the world, and then she attract- 
ed very little notice. The struggle 
made by the protestant dissenters in 
1790, for a repeal of the corporation 
and test acts, drew a vast number of 
pamphletecrs into the field of contro- 
versy ; and many ingenious tracts were 
printed on both sides. At any other 
time, perhaps, the subject would not 
have kindled so much animosity as it 
did in the present instance, when the 
French revolution gave the question 
at issue more than ordinary interest. 
It is a curious fact, that some of the 
old and orthodox dissenters, on this 
occasion, either kept themselves neu- 
tral, or appeared directly hostile to 
the petitioners for the repeal. In 
consequence of this schism, if the dif- 
ference may be so called, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld addressed a “ Letter to the Op- 
ponents of the Repeal ;” in which she 
canvassed the offensive acts with 
considerable ability, and treated the 
defenders of them with sarcastic 
severity. 

A short time after this, her pen was 
employed on a topic more suited to its 
powers, in “ A Poetic Epistle to Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. on the Rejec- 
tion of the Bill for the Abolition ofthe 
Slave Trade.” This vigorous and 
pathetic performance had scarcely 
issued from the press, when another 
subject excited the zeal of the fair 
authoress. That extraordinary man, 
Gilbert Wakefield, having drawn 
general attention to a piece, in which 
he asserted that Christians are not 
bound to attend any public worship, 
and that, in fact, the setting apart 
places for such a service, or a set of 
men to conduct it, is repugnant to 
religious liberty, gave great offence 
even to his warmest admirers and 
oldest friends, among whom was Mrs. 
Barbauld, who had contracted an in- 
timacy with him when he was a tutor 
in the academy at Warrington. Shock- 
. ed at a position which, in her opinion, 
tended, by the subversion of social 
piety, to impede the moral improve- 
ment of mankind, she felt it her in- 
cumbent duty to repel the poison by 
a remonsirance ; but -it is painful to 
reflect, that, instead of producing a 
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conviction in the mind of Mr. Wake- 
field, it had the contrary effect, and 
Mrs. Barbauld found that she lost 
a friend by her judicious and tempe- 
rate ** Reflections on the Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Propriety of Pub- 
lic or Social Worship.” 

The biographer of Mr. Wakefield 
has said, with what propriety we shall 
not stop to examine, that the ‘ basis 
of his divinity was philology; and 
there is reason enough to believe, that 
having made classical literature his 
study, he held cheap every other kind 
of knowledge. We are then told that- 
‘‘in the progress of his speculations, 
he had been led to form notions con- 
cerning the expediency and propriety 
of public worship, extremely different 
from those of every body of Christians, 
whether in sects or establishments ; and 
as he was incapable of thinking one 
thing and practising another, he had 
sufficiently made known his sentiments 
on this subject, as well in conversation, 
as by abstaining from attendance 
+ agg every place of religious assem- 
bly. They who were well acquainted 
with him, knew that, in his own breast, 
piety was one of the most predomi- 
nant affections; but the assembling 
for social worship had, for so many 
ages, beenregarded as the most power- 
fulinstrument for the support of gene- 
ral religion, that to discourage it was 
considered as of dangerous example, 
especially in a person engaged in the 
education of youth.” Mr. Wakefield 
was, at this period of his life, classical 
tutor in the dissenting college at 
Hackney, but, as the publication of 
his sentiments was in direct opposition 
to the very nature of that institution, 
and tended to subvert all founda- 
tions of a similar kind, his dismissal 
from the situation naturally took 
place. Besides this, he lost, on ac- 
count of his very singular opinions, 
the only two private pupils which he 
had any reason to expect would have 
been continued under his care. 

Perhaps a stronger instance of the 
necessity of social religion could not 
be adduced than in the history of this 
very learned man. That he was up- 
right in his principles, and free from 
vice, cannot be called in question; but 
his high attainments only made him 
insufferably vain and dogmatical ; 
and his moral system was stoicism 
bordering upon gloomy misanthropy. 
Whatever notion he took up, and it 
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was generally in a sudden manner, he 
asserted boldly, and persevered in it 
the more vehemently, when it ran 
counter to the Commonly received 
sentiments of mankind. Thus, 

« Stiff in opinion, aways in the wrong,” 
Wakefield, with great talents that 
might have been useful, passed throngh 
life an object of general notice, with- 
out commanding respect or attracting 
esteem. 

To return to the more particular 
subject of this sketch. The French 
revolution seems to have excited a 
lively interest in the mind of Mrs. 
Barbauld, and to have operated, at 
the time, rather more strongly upon 
her feelings than might have been ex- 

ected in a person of her judgment. 

e mamner in which she communi- 
cated her opinions, on this subject, to 
the world, was, however, rather ex- 
traordinary. It was in the form ofa 
sermon, with the following title, ‘‘ Sins 
of the Government, Sins of the Na- 
tion ; or a Discourse for-the Fast ap- 

ointed on April 19th, 1793. By a 

olunteer.” The text of this curious 
oratiun is of a very indefinite nature, 
and might apply to a vast variety of 
topics. It is Deut. xxix. 10. “ Ye 
stand this day, all of you, before the 
Lord.” The essay is rather of a 
political than theological character, 
and exhibits, throughout, the admira- 
tion in which the ingenious writer re- 
garded the great change that had 
recently taken place on the continent. 
The following passage, however, in 
the tract, is of a better description 
than the rest, and is, at all times, well 
worthy the consideration of persons 
who suffer themselves to be influenced 
by the spirit of party. ‘‘ You who 
have, on this occasion, given warm 
and unqualified declarations of attach- 
ment to the existing system, you have 
done well.— You, who have denounced 
abuses, and declared your wishes for 
reform, you have done well likewise, 
provided each of you has acted from 
the sincere, unbiassed conviction of 
his own mind. But if you have done 
it lightly, and without judgment, you 
have done ill ;—if_ against judgment, 
worse ;—if by any improper influence 
you have interfered with the liberty 
of your neighbour or your dependant, 
and caused him to act against -his 
judgment and his conscience, worse 
still. If the ferment of society has 
stirred up a spirit of rancour and ani- 
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mosity among friends and townsmen, 
or introduced the poison of distrast 
amidst the freedom and security of 
social life, we stand this day before 
the Lord; and if our brother hath 
ought against us, “ let us go first, and 
be reconciled to our brother, and then 
come and offer our gift.” 

Another performance written by 
Mrs. Barbauld, at this period, we shall 
here give entire, as a happy specimen 
of her genius for delicate satire and 
allegorical composition. Tt was thrown 
upon the world without a name; and 
of those who may have already read 
it, few, if any, have suspected to 
whom they were indebted for the 
entertainment which this jeu d’esprit 
afforded. 


“ Dialogue between Madam Cosmogonia 
and a Philosophical Enquirer of the 
18th Century. 

January 1, 1793. 


“ E. I rejoice, my good madam, to 
see you. You bear your years ex- 
tremely well. You really look as 
fresh and blooming this morning, as 
if you were but just out of your lead- 
ing-strings, and yet you have, I for- 
get how many centuries, upon your 
shoulders. 

C. Do not you know, son, that peo- 
ple of my standing are by no means 
fond of being too nicely questioned 
about their years? Besides, my age 
is a point by no means agreed upon. 

E. I thought it was set down in the 
chureh register? 

C. That is true; but every body 
does not go by your register. The 
people who live eastward of us, and 
have sold tea time out of mind, by 
the Great Wall, say I am older by a 
vast deal; and that long before the 
time when your people pretend I was 
born, I had near as much wisdom and 
learning as I have now. 

E. I do not know how that matter 
might be; one thing Iam certain of, 
that you did not know your letters 
then; and every body knows that 
these tea-dealers, who are very vain, 
and want to go higher than any body 
else for the antiquity of their family, 
are noted for lying. 

C. On the other hand, old Isaac, 
the great chronicler, who was so fa- 
mous for casting a figure, used to say, 
that the register itself had been alter- 
ed, and that he could prove I was mach 
younger than you have really reckoned 
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me to be. It may be so; for my 
part, I cannot be supposed to remem- 
ber so far back. I could not write in 
my early youth, and it was a long time 
before I had a pocket almanack to set 
down all occurrences in, and the ages 
ofmy children, as Ido now. 

E. Well: your exact age is not so 
material ; but there is one point, which 
I confess I wish much to ascertain. 
I have often heard it asserted, that as 
you increase in years, you grow wiser 
and better; and that you are, at this 
moment, more candid, more liberal, 
a better manager of your affairs, and, 
in short, more amiable in every re- 
spect, than ever you were in the whole 
course of your life; and others,—you 
will excuse me, madam,—pretend that 
you are almost in your dotage, that 
you grow more intolerable every year 
you live; and that, whereas, in your 
childhood you were a sprightly inno- 
cent young creature, that rose with 
the lark, and lay down with the lamb, 
and thonght or said no harm of any 
one; you are become suspicious, sel- 
fish, interested, fond ‘of nothing but 
indulging your appetites, and con- 
tinually setting your own children to- 
gether by the ears for straws. Now, 
I should like to know where the truth 
lies? 

C. As to that, I am, perhaps, too 
nearly concerned to answer you pro- 
perly. I will, therefore, only observe, 
that I do not remember the time when 
I have not heard exactly the same 
contradictory assertions. 

E. I believe the best way to deter- 
mine the question will be by facts. 
Pray be so good as to tell me how you 
have employed yourself in the differ- 
ent periods of your life: from the 
earliest time you can remember, for 
instance ? 

C. I have a very confused remem- 
brance of living in a pleasant garden, 
full of fruit, and of being turned out 
because I had violated the injunctions 
that were laiduponme. After that, I 
became so very naughty that I gota 
severe ducking, and was in great dan- 
ger of being drowned. 

E. A hopeful beginning, I must al- 
low! Pray what was the first piece 
of work you recollect being engaged 
in? 

€. I remember setting myself to 
build a prodigious high house of 
cards, which I childishly thought IT 
could raise up to the very skies. I 
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piled them up very high, and af last 
left off in the middle, and had my 
tongue slit for being so self-conceited. 
Afterwards, I baked dirt in the sun, 
and resolved to make something very 
magnificent, I hardly knew what; so 
I built a great many mounds in the 
form of sugar-ioaves, very broad at 
bottom and pointed at top. They 
took me a great many years to make, 
and were fit for no earthly purpose 
when they were done. They are still 
to be seen; if you choose to take the 
trouble of going so far. Travellers 
call them my Fo tty. 

E. Pray what studies took your 
attention when you first began te 
learn? 

C. At first, I amused myself, as all 
children do, with pictures; and drew, or 
rather attempted to draw figures oflions 
and serpents, and men with the heads 
of animals, and women with fishes’ 
tails; to all which I affixed a mean- 
ing often whimsical enough. Many of 
these my first scratches, are still to be 
seen upon old walls and stones, and 
have greatly exercised the ingenuity 
of the curious to find out what I conld 
possibly mean by them. Afterwards, 
when I had learned to read, I was 
wonderfully entertained with stories 
of giants, griffins, and mermaids ; and 
men and women turned into trees, 
and horses that spoke, and of an old 
man that used to eat ap his children, 
till his wife deceived him by giving 
him a stone te eat, instead of one of 
them ; and of a conjuror that tied ap 
the wind in bags, and 

E. Hold, hold, my good madam; 
you have given me a very sufficient 
proof of that propensity to the mar- 
vellous which I have always remarked 
in you. I suppose, however, you soon 
grew too old for such nursery stories 
as these. 

C. On the contrary, I amused my- 
self with putting them into verse, and 
had them sung to me on holidays; and, 
at this very day, I make a point of 
teaching them to all my children, in 
whose edacation I take any pains. 

E. I think I should rather whip 
them for —— time so idly. 
I hope, at least, se pretty stories 
kept you out of mischief ? 

C. I cannot say they did; I never 
was without a scratched face, or a 
bloody nose, at any period I can re- 
member. 








E. Very promising dispositions truly? 
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C.'My amusements were not all so 
mischievous. I was very fond of star- 
gazing, and telling fortunes, and trying 
a thousand tricks for good luck, many 
of which have made such an impres- 
sion on my mind, that I remember 
them even to this day. 

E. I hope, however, your reading 
was not all of the kind you have 
mentioned? 

C. No. It was at some very fa- 
mous races, which were held every 
four years for my diversion, and which 
I always made a point to be at, thata 
man once came upon the race-ground, 
and read a history book aloud to the 
whole company ; there were, to be 
sure, a number of stories in it not 
greatly better than those I have been 
telling you ; however, from that time 
I began to take to more serious learn- 
ing, and likewise to reckon and date 
all my accounts by these races, which, 
as I told you, I was very fond of. 

E. I think you afterwards went to 
school, and learnt philosophy and 
mathematics ? 

C. I did so. 
famous masters. 

E. Were you a teachable scholar ? 

‘C. One of my masters used always 
to weep when he saw me; another 
used always to burst into a fit of 
laughter. I leave you to guess what 
they thought of me. 

E, Pray what did you do, when 
you were in middle age? That is 
usually esteemed the most valuable 
part of life. 

C. Isomehow got shut up in a dark 
cell, where I took a long nap. 

E. And after you waked 

C. I fell a disputing with all my 
might. 

E. What were the subjects that 
interested you so much? 

C. Several. 

E. Pray let us have a specimen? 

C. Whether the light of Tabor was 
created or uncreated; whether one 
be a number; whether men should 
cross themselves with two fingers or 
with three ; whether the creation was 
finished in six days, because it is the 
most perfect number; or whether six 
is the most perfeét number, because 
the creation. was finished in six days ; 
whether two and one make three, or 
only one. 

E. And pray, what may be your 
opinion of this last proposition parti- 
cularly? 


I had a great many 
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C. I have by no means made up 
my mind about it ; in another century, 
perhaps, I may be able to decide upon 
the point. 

E. These debates of yours had ore 
advantage, however; you could not 
possibly put yourselfin a passion, on 
such kind of subjects. 

C. There you are very much mis- 
taken. I was constantly in a passion 
upon one or other of them ; and if my 
opponent did not agree with me, my 
constant practice was to knock him 
down, even if it were in the church. 
I have the happiness of being able to 
interest myself in the most indifferent 
question, as soon as I am contradict- 
ed upon it. I can make a very good 
dispute, out of the question whether 
the preference be due to blue or green, 
in the colours of a jockey’s cap ; and 
would desire no better cause of quarrel 
than whether a person’s name should 
be spelt with C, with Q, or with K. 

E. These constant disputes must 
have had a very bad effect on your 
younger children. How do you hope 
ever to have a quiet house? 

C. And yet, I do assure you, there 
is no one point that 1 have laboured 
more than that important one of family 
harmony. 

E. Indeed ! 

C. Yes; for the sake of that order 
and unanimity which have always been 
dear to me, I have constantly insisted, 
that all my children should sneeze and 
blow their noses at the same time, and 
in the same manner. 

E. May I presume to ask the rea- 
son of this injunction? 

C. Is it possible you do not see the 
extreme danger, as well asindecorum, 
of suffering every one to blow bis nose 
his own way? Could you trust any 
one with the keys of your offices, who 
sneezed to the right when other people 
sneezed to the left; or to the left, 
when they sneezed to the right ? 

E. I confess, I am rather dull in 
discerning the inconvenience that 
would ensue; but pray have you been 
able to accomplish this desirable uni- 
formity ? 

C. acknowledge I have not ; and in- 
deed, [ have met withso much obstinate 
resistance to this my wise regulation, 
that, to tell you the truth, I am almost 
on the point of giving it up. You 
would hardly believe the-perverseness 
my children have shewn on the occa- 
sion; blowing their noses, locked up 
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in their rooms, or in dark corners 
about the house, in every possible 
way; so that, in short, on pretence of 
colds, tender noses, or want of pocket 
handkerchiefs, or one plea or another, 
I have been obliged to tolerate the un- 
complying, very much against my will. 
However, I contrived to shew my dis- 
approbation, at least, of such scandal- 
ous irregularities, by never saying, 
God bless you, if a person sneezes in the 
family contrary to established rule. 

E. I am glad, at least, you are, in 
this respect, got a little nearer to com- 
mon sense. As you seem to have 
been of so imperious a disposition, I 
hope you were not trusted with any 
mischievous weapons? 

C. At first I used to fight with clubs 
and stones ; afterwards with other 
weapons; but, at length, I contrived 
to get at gunpowder, and then I did 
glorious mischief. 

E. Pray had you never any body 
who taught you better? 

C. Yes, several wise men, from 
time to time, attempted to mend my 
manners, aud reform me, as_ they 
called it. 

E. And bow did you behave to them? 

C. Some I hunted about; some I 
poisoned; some I contrived to have 
thrown into prison; some I made 
bonfires of; others I only laughed at. 
It was but the other day, that one of 
them wanted. to give me some hints 
for the better regulation of my family, 
upon which I puiled his house down. 
I was often, however, the better for 
the lesson, though the teacher had sel- 
dom the pleasure of seeing it. 

E. I have heard it said you are 
very partial to your children, that 


’ you pamper some, and starve others. 


Pray who are your favourites ? 

C. Generally those who do the most 
mischief. 

E. Had you not once a great fa- 
vourite, called Louis, whom you used 
to style the immortal man? 

C. I had so. I was continually re- 
peating his name. I set up a great 
number of statues to him, and ordered 
that every one should pull off his hat 
to them as he went by. 

E. And what has become of them 
now? . 

C. The other day, in a fit of spleen, 
I kicked them all down again. 

E I think I have read, that you 
were once much under the inflaence 
of an old man, with a high-crowned 
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hat, and a bunch of keys by his 
side? 

C. Itis true. He used to frighten 
me by setting his arms a-kimbo, and 
swearing most terribly ; besides which, 
he was always threatening to put me 
in a dark-hole, if I did not do as he 
would have me. He-has conjured 
many pence out of my pocket, I assure 
you; and he used to make me believe 
the strangest stories! But I have now 
pretty nearly done with him ; he dares 
not speak so big as he used to do; 
hardly a shoe-black will pull off his 
hat to him now ; it iseven as much as 
he can do to keep his.own tight upon 
his head; nay, I have been assured, 


. that the next high wind will certainly 


blow it off. 

E. You must doubtless have made 
great advances in the art of reasoning, 
from the various lights and experi- 
ments of modern times: pray what 
was the last philosophical study that 
engaged your attention? 

C. One of the last was a system of 
quackery, called Animal Magnetism. 

E. And what in theology ? 

C. A system of quackery, called 
Swedenborgianism. 

E. And pray what are you doing at 
this moment? 

C. I am going to turn over quite a 
new leaf. I am singing, Ca Ira. 

E. I do not know whether you are 
going to turn over a new leaf or no, 
but I am sure, from this account, it is 
high time you should. All I can sa 
is, that, if I cannot mend you, I will 
endeavour to take care you do not 
spoil me; and, one thing more, that 
I wish you would lay your commands 
on Miss Burney, to write a new novel, 
and make you laugh.” 


In 1795, we meet with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld in the walk of criticism, as the 
editor of Akenside’s “ Pleasures of 
Imagination,” to which she prefixed.an 
essay, written in a vigorous style, and 
evincing as much philosophical acute-~ 
ness as true poetical taste. : 

This edition of Akenside was fol- 
lowed, soon after, by one, in a similar 
form, of the entire poems of Collins; 
the introductory @8say, prefixed to 
which, is entitled to a still greater 
share of praise, for the power of mind 
and delicacy of sentiment displayed 
in it. 

_ An enterprising publisher having, 
in 1804, purchased of the heirs of 
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Samuel Richardson, the novelist, the 
manuscript collections of that ingeni- 
ous writer, applied to Mrs. Barbauld, 
to make such a selection from the mass 
of correspondence, as might be fit for 
the public eye. This task she per- 
formed in avery satisfactory manner ; 
and enriched the collection with a 
critical disquisition on the literary 
character of Richardson. The ability 
evinced in this performance, induced 
the body of booksellers, some years 
afterwards, to commit the superia- 
tendence of an uniform edition of the 
principal English novels to the care of 
Mrs. Barbauld, who introduced the 
works of each writer by an essay, 
that shewed the vigorous powers of 
her mind, and the sensibility of her 
feelings. Another compilation, which 
did credit to her judgment, was a 
*« Selection from the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian.” Besides which, she 
rendered a service to the young of her 
own sex, in a volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Female Speaker.” 

In 1812, she appeared once more 
before the public as a votary of the 
muses, in a poem, to which she gave 
the name of “ Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven ;” but, though it had much of 
the strength of Dryden, and somewhat 
of the harmony of Pope, it failed to 
interest the admirers of the tuneful 
art, probably because a new genera- 
tion of versifiers had created another 
fashion in literature. Mrs. Barbauld, 
besides these performances, wrote 
some pieces for the Atheneum, a 
periodical work, which was conduet- 
ed, for some time, by her brether ; 
and she also communicated to his 
little volumes, entitled ‘‘ Evenings at 
Home,” several excellent papers. 

In her prime, Mrs. Barbauld was 
rather agreeable than handsome ; but 
there was a suavity in her demeanour 
which rendered her company delight- 
ful; and the charm of her conversation 
reminded those who were intimately 
acquainted with her, of the picture 
which she drew of one of her female 
friends: 

“¢ Of gentle manners and of taste refin’d, 

With all the graces of a polish’d mind ; 

Clear peel and trath still shone in all she 
sp 

And from he her lips no idle sentence broke ; 

Each nicer elegance of art she knew, 

Correctly fair, and regolarly true.” 

After a long, useful, and innocent 
life, this accomplished lady died at 
Stoke Newington, March 9th, 1825 


The Influence of Religion. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 

(A Sketch. ) 
Meruinks I have the old man still 
before me, in his favourite spot, im- 
mediately under the pulpit. A fine 
expression of tranquillity in the eye— 
his forehead bare—and the few strag- 
gling hairs, which the ravages of time 
still left him, striving, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to cover the higher part of 
the head. 

His face was rather full; and three- 
score and five years had imprinted 
but few furrows there, to teil us they 
had past. There was no marked ex- 
pression of intellect in the counte- 
nance, the general feature was a holy 
calm—a peace inspired by the con- 
sciousness that he was bound to life 
but by a fragile thread, and that its se- 
vering would be to him immortal gain. 

The subject of the preacher was, 
the joy of believers ; and it was one 
calculated to have a deep effect on 
such a hearer. It came home to him, 
for he had drunk deeply at that pure 
fountain, and his own experience was 
now about to be confirmed. 

I watched his countenance.—He 
was all attention.—His spirit seemed 
to have cast away every thing earthly, 
and its concentred energies were 
given to his pastor.—Every word ut- 
tered, flew to his breast as a resting 
place.—He devoured every syllable. 
—His emotions gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, deepened, till, at last, 
his eyes glistened with the bright an- 
ticipations of glory. If any one had, 
at this moment, inquired what were 
his feelings, I do not believe he could 
have expressed them. But the joy- 
ous tears that were overflowing the 
fountain of his heart, and, insensibly 
to himself, were trickling down his 
cheek, told how he was engaged; and, 
in language more forcible than the 
most impassioned eloquence, pro- 
claimed the communing of his spirit 
with God. 

In this state he continued till the 
concluding benediction was given. 
The voice of the preacher ceased, but 
the old man’s.eye was still fixed— 
his heart was with the subject—his 
thoughts had ascended unto heaven, 
and it was some time before they 
returned again to their own habita- 
tion. 

Bridge-street, London, R. B. 
Feb. 22, 1825. 
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Decline of Popery. 
Tue rapid decline of popery since the 
Reformation, requires a brief sketch. 

In France, the church property, 
during the revolution, was taken for 
national use, and the clergy are now 
stipendiaries on contributions. The 
abbeys, monks, friars, and nuns, were 
dispersed ; and they are now intrigue- 
ing to obtain some of their property, 
which was irregularly sold; and they 
have succeeded in some instances, on 
paying the lay possessor the purchase 
money he gave for it, which, as it was 
sometimes not half the value, produces 
great discontent, making the whole 
party of the clergy unpopular. 

In Italy the priests grasp their pro- 
perty by calling in the aid of Austrian 
bayonets, filling a bitter cup for them- 
selves in the hatred of the people. If 
this foreign influence were withdrawn, 
the revolution of all Italy would follow, 
and one priest out of nineteen would 
suffice, while the immense property of 
the Church would be sold to laymen 
for public use. 

In Spain the same work is prevent- 
ed by the coercion of France. 

In Spanish America the revolution 
has removed nine priests out of ten, 
and set them to useful labours. 

In Germany, the last emperor 
abolished the superfluous clergy, 
monks, and nuns; the present emperor 
reinstated them. It may be in the 
order of Providence, that when the 
Austrians have fast hold of all the 
states of Italy, the work of purifying 
the Romish church in Germany and 
Italy may be effected at once, by a 
succeeding emperor. 

In Ireland and Canada, under the 
freedom of the British constitution, 
the Romanists are most contented 
with their priests and superstitions, 
because they do not feel the evils of a 
popish government. 

Protestantism rules in England, 
Holland, part of Germany, Poland, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Sweden, and. Denmark. The Greek 
church occupies half Europe, under 
the influence of Russia. The popish 
elector of Saxony lost most of his 
territories, for which he changed his 
religion. » The crown of Poland is gone 
to the protestant king of Prussia. 
Flanders is taken from France, and 
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given to Holland. It once belo: 
to Austria, and was full of monks and 
nuns. All the popish bishops who 
held tyrannical sway on the Rhine, 
were abolished by Bonaparte, and 
their territories form a few states, 
chiefly protestant. The majority in 
the diet for electing an emperor of 
Germany is so uncertain, that the pre- 
sent emperor calls himself Emperor 
of Austria, in the fear that his line 
may cease to be elected for Germany. 
His power alone remains to the pope, 
and ‘itis more feared than loved by 
the priests who make use of it. ‘His 
states are partly protestant, and his 
Roman-catholic subjects are ripe for 
revolution, if reformation does not 
take place. 

Papal Cruelty. oni 

It has been calculated by historians 
that more blood has been shed by the 
popes than by the heathen emperors 
of Rome. 

The council of Toledo decreed, that 
the king of Spain should not ascend 
the throne until he was sworn to per- 
mit no man to livein hiskingdom who 
was not a catholic. ; 

In Bohemia, from 1523 to 1632, hun- 
dreds suffered cruel deaths. } 

At Thorn, in Poland, the protestants 
were beheaded. The protestant citi- 
zens of Saltsburgh were expelled, 
imprisoned, or executed. ‘ 

From 1646 to 1655, forty thousand 
Piedmont protestants were put to 
death, or driven out of the country. 

The protestants of the Low Coun- 
tries were persecuted to death, from 
1521 to 1663. 

The edict of Nantz, to allow pro- 
testants free exercise of their religion, 
1598, was revoked, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand of them were ex- 
pelled, some enslaved in the galleys, 
and others perpetually imprisoned. 

In the south of France, at various 
times, there were numerous sufferers 
for the faith of the New Testament. 

A similar persecution raged in Hun- 
gary in 1610. 

In Paris, 1572, one hundred thou- 
sand protestants were treacherously 
massacred, and the pope returned 
thanks to God for it. Thuanus says 
it was only thirty thousand. 

In the reign of Charles the First in 
England, one hundred thousand pro- 
testants were butchered in two months, 
in Ireland, by the Romanists there. 

Pope Urban granted plenary in- 
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dalgeice to the Irish, to extirpate the 
English, 1643. 

Forty thousand Americans were 
massacred by the Spaniards, for re- 
sisting the faith. 

The burning of London, and the 
gunpowder plot, have been, with due 
evidence, brought home to the Ro- 
manists. The Monument records the 
one, and Jesuit Garnet, who was 
privy to the other, has been canonized. 


Anticipations respecting Popery. 

The errors of the church of Rome 
are kept up, as a pious fraud, to pro- 
duce an artificial devotion among 
ignorant people. But let the people 
be educated and well-informed by the 
free influx of general literature, and 
the -errors of the Church will lose 
their antichristianism. The Romanists 
may not adopt the church govern- 
ment of any other sect, by formally 
protesting against the errors of their 
Church, but if that part of them who 
are infidels, have sway, in Italy or 
Spain, the whole hierarchy will be 
swept off with the besom of destrac- 
tion, as it was in France. 

In France, the Spanish peninsula, 
Germany, and Italy, the majority of 
the people will adhere to their state 
ehurches and parochial ministers, 
while they will give up the superfluous 
priesthood in exchange for the church 
property, and take the benefits of a 
representative government, in ex- 
change for the tyranny and ignorance 
of the priest-ridden rulers. The en- 
lightened Romanist who reads the 
Bible, will consider the infallibility 
nomore than that the pope has a court 
of final appeal in all ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, and in great emergencies his 
authority is to be strengthened by a 
council ;—infallibility is another name 
for. ultimate decision. His power 
may be limited to spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, so far as it does 
not clash with the good government, 
peace, and good order of the nations of 
Christendom. They will still acknow- 
ledge him primate, merely as a point 
of union, to prevent discord between 
the primates of,each nation, in doc- 
trine, discipline, and forms of worship. 

The whele of the lying miracles, 
legends, relics, and superstitions, will 
cease to influence the minds of a well- 
informed people. 

The mass will be printed in the 
language of éach country, as well as 
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in Latin. AJl the worshippers will 
know the meaning of it. The scrip- 
tures being freely read, true Christi- 
anity will be understood. The pictures 
and statues, which served instead of 
scripture, will cease to be the vehicle 
of an artificial memory, when the peo- 
ple cease to be illiterate. The know- 
ledge of God will take place of the 
tyranny of man; the power of the 
priest, derived from confession and 
absolution, will cease, as soon as it is 
clearly and generally understood that 
God forgives the penitent. This will 
restrain the little gossip of confession, 
which puts the priest in possession of 
family secrets, and enables him to 
intrigue in their worldly connexions 
and business. 

The meagre supply of devotion in 
the mass-book, induced Chaloner, a 
converted protestant, providentially 
to edite many books which are used 
by Roman-catholies, containing some 
scriptural prayers in English, which 
they use both in private and in popish 
chapels ; while the Latin mass, which 
they don’t understand, is repeated by 
the priest at the altar. 

The doctrine, that the Bible is so 
large and learned, it would confuse 
simple people, lays aside the word of 
God ; but the voice of this Church is 
contained in three great ponderous 
folio volames of the pope’s bulls and 
decretals, the decrees of councils and 
canon laws, the common law, compiled 
in 520, and the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, together with various other col- 
lections and creeds. Hence, the fact is, 
that the priest, as a little pope in his 
parish, gives out what he pleases, and 
withholds what he dislikes from his 
flock. 


Papal Indulgences. 


Retrospective Review of the “ Spi- 
ritual Treasury of the Indulgences, 
&e.”’ dedicated to the sacred Spouse 
and Mother of God, the most sublime 
Queen of Heaven.—Dublin, 1753. 

[This work is authenticated by its 
approbations from five dignitaries of 
the Roman church, and is translated 
from the Italian by R. F. White, M. K. 
Or. Er. S. P. N, Aug. S. T. D.] 

The brethren and sisters of the con- 
fraternities of the Cincture called St. 
Augustine, may gain, use, and enjoy 
all the indulgences, and shall be par- 
takers of all tlie spiritual graces grant- 
ed to the order of St. Augustine, and 
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also to all the good deeds that are per- 
formed in the said order for the time; 
and for this they are to recite daily 
thirteen Paters, thirteen Ave-Marias, 
and one Salve Regina, for the safety 
of the pope of Rome. 

Pope Gregory XII. decreed, that 
these indulgences and spiritual graces 
must avail the said brethren and sis- 
ters, provided they say the Lord’s 
prayer five times for the exaltation of 
our holy mother the Catholic Church, 
and the extirpation of heretics. 

On the nativity of our Lord, yearly, 
for the above merit, to have one hun- 
dred days’ penance relaxed. 

Whitsuntide, for visiting the church, 
they are relaxed one year and forty 
days. 

At Easter, one thousand years ; for 
giving something in aid of building 
the churches, one hundred years’ in- 
dulgence of their sins. 

For reaching their assisting hands 
towards repairing, restoring, and in- 
creasing the said church, a plenary 
remission of all and every their crimes, 
misdemeanors, and sins; yea, though 
they be not then mindful of them. 

Giving any assistance for building 
the altars of the fraternity, one hun- 
dred years’ indulgence. 

The general idea of an indulgence 
is said to glide from those most limpid 
fountains of the divine scriptures, 
Matthew xvi. John xx. The indul- 
gence, page 65, is “ An absolution, 
not of the guilt of sin, but of the tem- 
poral punishments due, before the 
penitential tribunal. It doth not can- 
cel the moral guilt, for the relaxation 
of the guilt is supposed by true re- 
pentance, confession, and absolution.” 

Plenary indulgence remits the whole 
debt of the temporal punishment. Then 
the soul goes to heaven without delay 
in purgatory, (presupposing true re- 
pentance.) 

A partial indulgence, such as the 
remission of a fourth part of the sins, 
granted to those who die in the habit 
of our holy father St. Augustine. 

When a thousand years’ penance is 
enjoined, it is argued by the compiler, 
to be temporal, by the ealculation of a 
common penance ; for one year, made 
a thousand fold, may experid a thou- 
sand years’ penance in one year. But 
this does not clearly appear from the 
bulls, and the grant is not only literal 
in its application to another world, 


-but it would remaia absurd and con- 
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tradictory, if confined to the temporal 
life. In order to evade the assump- 
tion of divine authority, it implies a 
confused notion of a scale of crime, 
as ideal as an algebraic negative 
quantity ; and a scale of pardon, on 
remittance of the temporal punish- 
ment, or penance possible during 
mortal life, in idea also. 

The order of the Cincture is founded 
on the girdle of the Virgin, which has 
performed miracles in lying-in women 
and healing the sick ;—stopped a bul- 
let that hit a priest ;—preserved a wo- 
man from a stab of a poniard, whose 
point became soft as wax on touch- 
ing the leathern girdle;—(Aug. Ann. 
p- 691.)—helped a pirate, who wore it, 
to make his escape ;—expelled devils 
from the empress, wife of Leo ;— 
caused a barren lady to bring forth ;— 
and a witch, in the form of a cat, at- 
tempting to kill a child in vain, as it 
was covered with the girdle ;—and it 
restored a boy to life, that was drown- 
ed in a well. 

The same indulgence is to be found 
at the altar of the confraternity, as by 
visiting the seven privileged churches 
of Rome,—St. John’s, St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, St. Mary’s, St. Lawrence’s, 
St. Sebastian’s, and the Santa Croce. 

In Jerusalem there is plenary per- 
petual indulgence in seven stations; 
also in St. Jaques’s of Galicia, in 
Spain, whoso heareth mass of the 
archbishop, have a third part of their 
sins remitted. 

The 9th of November, in St. John’s 
at Rome, the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are shewn, and those who 
see them gain three thousand years’ 
indulgence if they live in Rome, and 
six thousand if they live in the neigh- 
bourhood, and twelve thousand if they 
live farther off. On the 6th of May, 
at the Latin gate, a soul is delivered 
from ye ere 

In St. Peter's, any day, there are six 
thousand and twenty-eight years’ in- 
dulgence, and every day in April 
twelve thousand years. 

The first Sunday in Advent, there are 
twenty-eight thousand years’ indul- 
gence granted in St. Mary Maggiore. 

It is evident here, that the years 
are portions of the duration of purga- 
tory, as they exceed the duration of 
life ; and any evasion or denial of this 
is contradicted by the profession of 
the Roman church, to bind and loose ; 
thus they have a double view of the 
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absolution. One, for an enlightened 
person, qualifies it by presupposing 
true repentance ; the other, for the 
ignorant devotee, assumes full powers, 
and in order to make the profitable 
market of purgatory extensive, there 
is scarcely an instance of the Roman- 
ists going to heaven, except after a 
period passed in purgatory. In all 
the epitaphs, there are few with such 
hope to be found as the salvation of 
the gospel gives, but in general, “‘ Pray 
for the soul” is the gloomy inscription 
on the tomb. 


ae 


THE ATONEMENT CONSIDERED AS A 
DOCTRINE PECULIAR TO CHRISTI- 
ANITY, AND AS A FEATURE OF THE 
MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 


(By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester.) 


What were the precise views enter- 
tained by the true Israel, of the of- 
fices of the Messiah, and of the work 
of redemption, previously to the 
Christian era, is one of the most curi- 
ous and intricate questions of theology. 
Without attempting its solution, the 
writer of these lines may be permitted 
to remark, that the Jewish belief was 
probably much more defective, and 
differed much farther from the Chris- 
tian, than has usually been suspected. 
The ignorance of the apostles till 
after the resurrection, is a fundamental 
fact, a datum which should never be 
lost sight of, in this inquiry. It is not 
necessary, however, to assume it as a 
standard by which to regulate our 
estimate of every preceding degree of 
information; for when we recollect 
the long suspension of prophetic gifts 
in the Jewish church, the withdraw- 
ment of the Urim and Thummim, the 
extinction, in its sensible effects at 
least, of the theocracy, the intermix- 
ture of Jews and Gentiles, insepa- 
rable from the introduction of a pagan 
government, the influence of Oriental 
philosophy, the division of the people 
into sects, and the extreme profligacy 
and corruption of manners prevalent 
at the time of our Lord’s nativity, it 
will probably appear to have been the 
darkest period the Church had ex- 
perienced, resembling that portion of 
the natural day which immediately 
pereotes the dawn, when the nocturnal 
ight is extinguished by the reflec- 
tion of a brighter luminary not yet 
risen. 





But with all the consideration due 
to these circumstances, (and probably 
much is due,) there is still reason to 
suspect, that the average degree of 
knowledge, which divines have been 
accustomed to ascribe to Jewish be- 
lievers, has been overrated. From 
the typical institutions of piacular 
sacrifices, pointing to the great Pro- 
pitiator, it has been confidently con- 
cluded, that in them believers dis- 
tinctly recognized the mystery of 
atonement by the blood of Christ. 
But supposing such to have been the 
fact, how shall we account for that 
doctrine occupying so small a portion 
of the succeeding prophecies? or for 
its so completely vanishing from the 
national creed, that the crucifixion of 
Christ afterwards became a stumbling 
block to the Jews, not less than foolish- 
ness to the Gentiles? A doctrine so 
congenial to the feelings of penitent 
devotion, involving the primary basis 
of hope, had it once been embraced, 
would undoubtedly have been ineul- 
cated with the utmost care, and trans- 
mitted to the posterity of the faithful 
in uninterrupted succession, instead of 
being suffered to fall into such obli- 
vion, that at the time of the Saviour’s 
advent, every trace of it had disap- 
peared. While Christianity subsists, 
we entertain no apprehension of this 
great doctrine falling into neglect ; its 
intrinsic evidence and importance will 
perpetuate it, unquestionably, amidst 
all the fluctuations of systems and 
opinions ; and by parity of reason, 
its clear annunciation to the Jewish 
church must have been productive of 
similar effects. 

If we read the ancient prophecy 
with attention, we shall perceive, that 
the atonement made by the Saviour 
is scarcely exhibited in a single pas- 
sage,except in the fifty-third of Isaiah, 
with respect to which, the Ethiopian 
eunuch was at a loss to determine 
whether the “‘ prophet spoke of him- 
self, or of some other man.” We shall 
perceive that in the practical and de- 
votional books, such as the Psalms, 
the promise of pardon to the penitent, 
and of favour to the righteous, are 
expressly and repeaicdly propounded; 
though, with respect to the medium of 
acceptance, a profound silence is 
maintained. But how this is consistent 
with the supposed knowledge of that 
medium, it is not easy to discover. 
The habitual reserve, on the subject, 
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maintained by the writers of the Old 
Testament, compared to its constant 
inculcation in the New, forms the 
grand distinction betwixt these re- 
spective portions of revelation; clearly 
evincing the trath of the apostle’s as- 
sertion, that the way into the Holiest 
was not made manifest while the an- 
cient sanctuary subsisted. It will, 
perhaps, be replied—Are we then to 
renounce the notion of the typical na- 
ture of sacrificial rites ? and, in contra- 
diction to the author of the Hebrews, 
assert that this bore no reference to 
the great Propitiator? Nothing is 
more foreign from the purpose of these 
remarks. 

That the ceremonial law was a pre- 
figuration of good things to come, and 
owed its validity and efficacy entirely to 
the analogy which it bore to the true 
sacrifice, is placed beyond all reason- 
able controversy. All that is con- 
tended for is, that the reference which 
it bore was not understood during the 
subsistence of that economy ; that it 
is not to be considered as an interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, so much as a sort of temporary 
substitute for that discovery ; and, 
that it was a system of ciphers, or 
symbols, the true interpretation of 
which was reserved to a future period. 
It is not more essential to the exist- 
ence of a type, that its import be 
understood before it is verified, than 
it is essential to prophecy that its just 
interpretation be comprehended be- 
fore it is fulfilled. If we consider the 
benefit derived to the ancient church 
from prophecy in its strictest sense, 
we shall find it consisted, not in mak- 
ing men prophets, or enabling them to 
foretell future events, but rather in 
maintaining high and consolatory 
views of the providence and attributes 
of God, accompanied with a firm but 
humble assurance of his gracious in- 
terposition in their concerns. 

A general expectation of the Mes- 
siah’s advent, as of some glorious and 
divine personage, who would bestow 
the highest spiritual and temporal 
felicity; without descending to details, 
or foreseeing the precise method by 
which his interposition was to become 
effectual, appears to have nearly 
bounded the views of such as “‘ waited 
for the consolation of Israel.” Thus, 
vague and general, at least, were the 
expectations of the faithful at the time 
of his appearance; to suppose they 





were ever materially different, is a 
gratuitous supposition, totally devoid 
of proof. 

In discussing this point, it is ex- 
pedient to distinguish betwixt the 


fact and the doctrine of the atonement. 


The aspect of the atonement of Christ, 
considered as a transaction, is towards 
God ; considered as a doctrine, towards 
man. Viewed in the former light, its 
operation is essential, unchangeable, 
eternal: “he was the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 
Considered in the latter, its operation 
is moral, and therefore subject to all 
the varieties incident to human natare. 
The cross, considered as a meritorious 
basis of acceptance, the only real satis- 
faction for sin, is the centre around 
which all the purposes of mercy to 
fallen man have continued to revolve; 
fixed and determined in the counsel of 
God, it operated as the grand con- 
sideration in the divine mind, on 
which salvation was awarded to peni- 
tent believers in the earliest ages, as~ 
it will continue to operate, in the same 
manner, to the latest boundaries of 
time: hence it is manifest that this 
great transaction could admit of no 
substitute. But that discovery of it, 
which constitutes the doctrine of the 
atonement, though highly important, 
is not of equal necessity. Its moral 
impression, its beneficial effects on 
the mind, were capable of being 
secured by the institution of sacrifice, 
though in an inferior degree; while 
the offender, by confessing his sins 
over the head of the victim which he 
afterwards slew, distinctly recognized 
his guilt, his just exposure to destruc- 
tion, and his exclusive reliance on 
divine mercy. 

By such elements of penitential sor- 
row and humble submission, accom- 

anied with a general expectation of a 
Messiah, devout worshippers were 
prepared for the reception of the sub- 
lime mysteries of the gospel; and 
thus “‘ the law became a schoolmaster 
to lead them to Christ.” 

When St. Paul asserts, that the 
same law was a shadow of “‘ good 
things to come, and not the very 
image of the things,” he clearly inti- 
mates an essential difference between 
the two economies, and that the 
Mosaic did not afford that acquaint- 
ance with the method of pardon and 
reconcilement which constitutes the 
distinguishing glory of the gospel. 
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Butif the Levitical sacrifices instruct- 
ed the pious Jew in the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement as it is now ex- 
hibited, they were already possessed 
of the substance, and the law could 
with no propriety be styled a school- 
master intended to lead them to Christ 
who had already arrived thither. 

The passage, to which we have al- 
ready adverted, which affirms that the 
way into the Holiest of all was not 
made manifest during the continuance 
of the first tabernacle, merits attentive 
consideration. From this and other 
similar passages, many of the fathers 
were led to infer, that the souls of de- 
parted saints were not immediately 
received at death into the beatific 
vision, but waited for their future 
crowns till the general resurrection, 
while some of them were permitted to 
accompany our Saviour at his ascen- 
sion, as trophies of victory over the 
Jast enemy. As thisis a notion which, 
itis probable, few at present will be 

\disposed to embrace, so it was the 

necessary result of interpreting the 
words in too absolute a sense, and of 
transferring to the objects themselves, 
what may with more propriety be 
referred to the conception entertained 
of those objects. Chrysostom para- 
phrases the text by remarking, the 
way into the holiest, or into heaven, 
was (aBaroc) inaccessible; St. Paul 
merely affirms, that it was not made 
manifest. Distinct from these two 
interpretations, it seems impossible to 
find a third; the words must either 
intend that the way itself was not 
opened, or that the knowledge of it 
was not communicated, which is 

uivalent to asserting that the doc- 
trine of the vicarious sacrifice of 
-Christ was reserved to be developed 
in a fature day. 

If the justice of these observations 
be admitted, the situation of Jewish 
believers will appear, indeed, to have 
been far removed from that of Chris- 
tians; and the gospel dispensation 
will derive a prodigious accession of 
splendour from the comparison. It 
will be seen that they were “ shut up,” 
to use the language of inspiration, 
unto the faith to be revealed; that 
‘their state wascomparatively gloomy, 
though not hopeless; and that they 
were upheld by general assurances of 
Divine mercy, confirmed by the ac- 
ceptance of their offerings; while 
-they possessed no clear and distinct 
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conception of the way in which it 
would be displayed, or by what ex- 
pedient its exercise could be render- 
ed consistent with the immutable 
holiness and justice of the divine na- 
ture. 
‘* [bunt obscuri sola sub nocte per ambras.” 

Led by the way that they knew not, 
the obscurity with which they were 
surrounded must often have dismay- 
ed them ; while the perturbations of 
conscience, on every recurrence of 
guilt, would clothe the last enemy 
with new terrors, and deepen the 
shades which invest the sepulchre. 
Hence arose that language of de- 
spondency, uttered by Hezekiah, 
David, and others, in the prospect of 
dissolution, together with the gloomy 
pictures which they frequently drew of 
the regions beyond the grave, natural 
to such as were “ all their life, through 
fear of death, subject to bondage.” 
Exposed to danger, from which they 
knew no definite mode of escape, and 
placed on the confines of an eternity 
feebly and faintly illuminated, they 
had no other resource besides an 
implicit confidence in mysterious 
mercy. 

But, notwithstanding the extreme 
imperfection of their views, inasmuch 


as they cordially embraced the pro- | 


mises of God, in the proportion in 
which they were then propounded, 
and cherished the expectation of a 
great Deliverer in the person of the 
Messiah, they possessed the spirit of 
faith. Genuine faith, considered as a 
principle, is characterized, not so 
mach by the particular truths which 
it embraces, as by its origin, its na- 
ture, and its effects. When St. Paul 
describes the faith by which the 
elders obtained a good report, he re- 
fers not to the mysteries of the gospel, 
but specifies the persuasion, that the 
worlds were made, or created, by the 
word of God, in opposition to the 
opinion that they were formed out of 
pre-existent matter; which universally 
prevailed in pagan philosophy ; he also 
enumerates among its legitimate ob- 
jects, the belief ‘‘ that Godis, and that 
he is the rewarder of such as diligently 
seek him ;” and whoever examines 
with attention the various examples 
which he adduces of the operation of 
that principle, must be convinced that 
the idea of a vicarious propitiation is 
not absolutely essential to its nature, 
however necessary to salvation it has 
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become, in consequence of the clear 
revelation of that doctrine. 

Here then, in all probability, consists 
the peculiar glory of the gospel, in 
contradistinction from the economy 
of Moses, that it deciphers the figures 
of the Jaw, accomplishes and absorbs 
every purpose of its sacrifices, and 
dispels the obscurity which con- 
cealed eternal realities, by pla- 
cing in a refalgent light, that great 
mystery, hid from ages and genera- 
tions, “‘ by which God can be just, 
yet the justifier of him who believeth 
in Jesus.” Thus the rigour and re- 
serve, which, under the ancient econo- 
my, generated a spirit of bondage, is 
exchanged for the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. 

ee ee 
ESSAYS TO THE JEWS, 
(Continued from col. 338.) 

Essay IV.—Of the Change of Abram’s 
Name, and Circumcision instituted. 
IN the xviith chapter of Genesis, at the 
4th verse, God said to Abram, “ Be- 
hold, my covenant is with thee, and 
thou shalt be a father of many na- 
tions. Neither shall thy name any 
more be called Abram ; but thy name 
shall be Abraham; for a. father of 
many nations have I made (or con- 

stituted) thee.” 

The promise, that Abraham was to 
be the father of many nations, by the 
constitution or appointment of God, 
evidently implies more than that he 
was to be the father of a numerous 
natural progeny descended from his 
loins. In this respect he did not re- 
quire to be made or constituted a father; 
but was natorally the father of his 
descendants, like every person else, 
without being made or constituted so. 
It therefore regards his appointment 
to be a father in a different sense from 
that of a natural father, even ‘ the 
father of the faithfal,’’ as he is else- 
where styled, or father of believers of 
all ages and nations. As the name 
Abram signifies a father, so that of 
Abraham signifies the father of a 
multitude, expressive of the promise, 
“A father of many nations have I 
made thee.” 

This constitation or appointment of 
Abraham to be the father of many 
nations, or of believers of all na- 
tions, from the beginning to the end 
of the world, as well as being the 
father of a numerous nataral progeny, 
Jays the foundation fer the two-fold 





seed of Abraham, already adverted to 
in these essays. ' 

Agreeably to this distinction be- 
tween a spiritual and carnal progeny 
belonging to Abraham, does the whole 
scheme of salvation, revealed in the 
scriptures, proceed. As the apostle 
declares that itis not the children of 
the flesh, who are the children of God; 
so, to constitute this spiritual relation, 
something more is necessary than mere 
natural descent. It was the pride, and, 
I may add, the ruin of the Jews of old, 
to plume themselves on their descent 
from Abraham, the friend of God; but 
the gospel, as a system which stains 
the pride of human glory, leaves no 
room for any to glory on such ac- 
counts. The doctrine of human de- 
pravity, and of regeneration or the 
new birth, are doctrines as clearly 
tanght as any contained in the scrip- 
tures of trath. Accordingly, even 
upon the Jews, the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh, were these 
doctrines inculcated, and shewn to be 
of indispensable obligation to them, as 
much as to the Gentiles. Whatever 
privileges the former might enjoy 
above the latter, in having “ the ora- 
cles of God committed to them; and 
in being Israelites, to whom pertained 
the adaption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises; and of whom, as concernin 
the flesh; Christ came, who is G 
over all, and blessed for ever ;”—they 
were still both on a level as it respects 
their state before God. If the one 
were sinners, dead in trespasses and 
sins, and needed the regenerating in- 
fluences of the Spirit of the living God; 
the other also, when tried by their 
own scriptures, (see Rom. iii.) are no 
less found to be all under sin; that 
every mouth might be stopped, and 
the whole world become guilty before 
God, to the intent that there might be 
one way of salvation, and but one only, 
for all men. 

Let us now attend to the institution 
of the rite of Circumcision. See Gen. 
xvii. from the 9th to the 14th verse, 
where God enjoins this rite on Abra- 
ham and his pesterity; and under a 
penal sanction requires the obser- 
vance of it. ‘ 

What was thus required was im- 
mediately complied with, as we learn 
from the conclusion of the chapter. 
Verse 23d to the end. 
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It is manifest from this passage, 
that the ordinance was designed to be 
a sign or token of the covenart which 
God here established with Abraham 
and his seed. Paul calls it “a seal 
of the righteousness of the faith of 
Abraham, which he had, being yet 
uncircumcised,” Rom. iv. 11. The 
faith which the patriarch had in his 
uncircumcised state, is mentioned in 
Gen. xv. 6. It is there said, that 
‘¢ Abraham believed the Lord, and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” 
On which words, the apostle Paul 
gives a most beautiful comment, in 
the chapter just alluded to in his 
epistle to the Romans. The subject 
of which he is speaking, is that of 
justification by faith, without the 
works of the law. And he adduces 
this instance of Abraham’s justifica- 
tion, while he was yet uncircumcised, 
to establish his point. He enters at 
great length into the subject, and 
discusses it with much ability. He 
lays it down as a maxim, that where 
works have any part in the matter of 
justification, the reward cannot be 
gratuitous, but may be claimed as 
matter of right, ver. 4th. On the 
other hand, when works are excluded, 
and faith the only thing required, then 
**his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.” He does as much as say, in 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses, that they 
and they only are blessed, and freed 
from condemnation, who are thus 
justified. Resuming, then, the subject 
he had started in the 29th verse of the 
preceding chapter, where he says, “Is 
he the God of the Jews only? Is he 
not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also, he asks, verses 9, 10, 
chapter iv. ** Cometh this blessedness, 
then, upon the circumcision only, or 
upon the uncircumcision also? For 
we say, that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. How 
was it then reckoned ? When in cir- 
cumcision, or in uficircumcision? Not 
in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. 
And he received the sign (the mark) of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith, which he had yet 
being uncircumcised ; that he might be 
the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised ; that 
righteousness might be imputed unto 
them also: and the father of circum- 
cision to them who are not of the cir- 
cumcision only, but who walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abra- 





ham, which he had, being yet uncir- 
cumcised. For the promise, that he 
should be the heir of the world, was 
not to Abraham or to his seed through 
the law, but through the righteousness 
of faith. For if they who are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, and 
the promise made of none effect.” 
But as the apostle mentions circum- 
cision as a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which Abraham possessed in 
his uncircumcised state ; the question 
comes to be, Was it the same to his 
descendants as to himself? If they 
had all been partakers of like precious 
faith with him, there can be no doubt 
that it would. But circumcision being 
intended also as a mark of national 
distinction, and dispensed, not only to 
the descendants of Abraham, and that 
while eight days old, but to strangers 
and sojourners, whether home-born, or 
bought with money, I confess, what it 
intended to dgaile or seal to them, if 
nothing of a carnal nature is to be ad- 
mitted,is not clear. It appears, indeed, 
that, as the covenant of which circum- 
cision was a token, consisted of vari- 
ous parts, and evidently included tem- 
poral as well as spiritual blessings ; 
it would not only be viewed in refer- 
ence either to the one or the other, 
according as the recipients of it hap- 
pened to be carnal or spiritual; but 
that it was designed by God, in this 
two-fold sense, to represent the cor- 
responding parts in the covenant. Nor 
can there be any doubt, that the same 
principle would incorporate itself with 
every other part. The land of Canaan, 
for instance, was included in the cove- 
nant; and being a goodly land, “a 
land flowing with milk and honey,” as 
the scripture expresses it; it cannot 
be doubted that many of the carnal 
Israelites, having got possession of it, 
would bless themselves for the good- 
ness of their fortune, and say, This is 
our rest, here will we stay. But to the 
spiritually minded, Canaan, with all 
her fair prospects, was incapable of 
satisfying their longing desires. View- 
ed as their only portion, it was lighter 
than vanity, and totally destitute of 
any real good, except when taken in 
connexion with their chief good, and 
as affording types and shadows of 
better things to come. Hence, to the 
former, the threatening to dispossess 
them of a portion they sa highly valu- 
ed, ip case of disobedience, would be 
exceedingly terrible, as the idea of 
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coming short of the better rest, which 
is typified, would be te the latter. 

It is evident that circumcision was 
enjoined on Abraham and his descend- 
ants, as.a test of their obedience to the 
commandments of God. In Gen. xvii, 
9. God requires Abraham to keep his 
covenant, “‘ Thou and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations.” In the 
next verse, he informs him what it 
was he required of them, and how 
they were to testify their obedience, 
by observing, as a perpetual statute, 
the ordinance of circumcision. ‘‘ This 
is my covenant, which ye shall keep 
between me and you, and thy seed 
after thee; every man-child among 
you shall be circumcised.” Thus was 
it to be to them a test of obedience; 
and see with what an awful sanction 
it. was enforced: ver. 14. “‘And the 
uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh 
of his foreskin is not circumcised, that 
soul shall be cut off from his people ; 
he hath broken my covenant.” 

Further, this ordinance being insti- 
tuted. at the time that the promise of 
the Saviour was restricted to a par- 
ticular family, and abrogated upon its 
accomplishment, another design of its 
‘institution would be, to point to this 
event. And this it would do by con- 
stituting a kind of national distinction 
between the progenitors of the Savi- 
our and the other nations of the world. 
Hence we read of the uncircumcised 
Philistines, &c. ~ 

The following passage from Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, tends for- 
cibly to corroborate this idea. His 
words are, “‘ The fore-mentioned son 
(Ishmael) was born to Abraham when 
he was eighty-six years old. But 
when he was ninety-nine, God appear- 
ed to.him, and promised him that he 
should have a son by Sarai, and com- 
manded that his name should be Isaac ; 
and shewed him, that from this son 
should spring great nations and kings, 
and that they should obtain all the 
land of Canaan by war, from Sidon to 
Egypt. But he charged him, in order 
to keep his posterity unmixed with 
others, that they should be circumcised 
in the flesh of their foreskin, and that 
this should be done on the eighth day 
after they were born.” Vid. Jewish 
Antig. b. I. chap. x. ver. 5. 

The ordinance being restricted to 
males, would also shew that the pro- 
mised seed was to be a male; and 





or animals slain at the ratification of the 
covenant, Gen. xv. 9. and afterwards 
the foreskin of the males, through- 
out their generations, it would point 
out the cutting off of the promised 
Seed, God’s true Berith, whose blood 
was to cleanse fromallisin, 1 Johni.7. 

But further, it) denoted also the 
cutting off of the sins of the flesh. 
Hence it was nsed figuratively by the 
prophets, to signify the circumcision 
of the heart, Deut. x. 16. Jer. iv. 4. 
And hence Paul’s remarkable words, 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. ““He is not a Jew 
whois one outwardly, neither ig that 
circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh ; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly; and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but 
of God.” ot that the apostle is 
here denying that the literal cireumci- 
sion was circumcision, nor yet that the 
descendants of Abraham, who had this 
mark literally in their flesh, were his 
descendants ; but he is drawing a con- 
trast between this kind of descent, 
and this kind of circumcision, and that 
which is spiritual in the heart, 
not in the letter, as the whole con- 
nexion abundantly shews. It is 
therefore evident, that the words cir- 
cumeision and wacircumcision, in the 
spiritual as well as in the literal sense, 
are used as collective nouns, and, in 
this sense, are synonymous with be- 
liever and unbeliever, righteous and 
wicked, and so on. 

Upon the whole, then, from these 
two last views of the subject, what a 
glorious and beautiful harmony do we 
perceive in divine truth! An order 
and necessity of things which has 
existed from the beginning, and will 
exist even to the end! We perceive 
that ‘‘without the shedding of blood 
there could be no remission; that, 
even from the earliest times, except 
men were converted, and became new 
creatures, circumcised in the heart, as 
well as the flesh, their literal circum- 
cision, or connexion with Abraham, 
could profit them nothing. 


( To be continued. ) 
em 


VALUABLE ADVICE TO YOUNG TRKADES- 
MEN, AND HINTS TO OLD ONES. 


(By Common Sense.) 
1, CHOosE a good and commanding 


then, by cutting off, first the Beith, | situation, even at a higher-rent or pre- 
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mium; for no money is so well laid 
out as for situation, provided good 
use be made of it. 

2, Take your shop-door off the 
hinges at seven o’clock every morning, 
that no obstruction may be opposed 
to your customers. 

3. Clean and set out your windows 
before eight o’clock; and do this with 
your own hands, that you may expose 
for sale the articles which are most 
saleable, and which you most want to 


sell. 

4. Sweep before your house ; and, 
if voguirell, open a footway from the 
opposite side of the street, that pas- 
sengers may think of you while cross- 
ing, and that all your neighbours may 
be sensible of your diligence. 

5. Wear an apron, if such be the 
custom of your business ; and consider 
it asa badge of distinction, which will 
procure you respect and credit. 

6. Apply your first returns of ready 
money to pay debts before they are 
due, and give such transactions due 
emphasis by claiming discount. 

7. Always be found at home, and in 
some way employed; and remember 
that your meddling neighbours. have 
their eyes upon you, and are constant- 
ly gauging you by appearances. 

8. Re-weigh and re-measure all 
your stock, rather than let it be sup- 
posed that you have nothing to do. 

9. Keep some article not usually 
kept, or sell some current article 
cheap, that you may draw customers, 
and enlarge your intercourse. 

10. Keep up the exact quality or 
flavour of all articles which you find 
are approved by your customers; and 
by this means you will enjoy their 
preference, 

“11. Buy for ready-money as often as 
you have any to spare ; and, when you 
take credit, pay to a day, and un- 
asked. 

12. No advantage will ever arise to 
you from any ostentatious display of 
expenditure. 

13. Beware of the odds and ends of 
stock, of remnants, of spoiled goods, 
and of waste; for it is in such things 

that your profits lie. 

' 44. In serving ‘your customers be 
firm and obliging, and never lose your 
a ae iad nothing is got by it. 

‘15. Always be seen at church or 
chapel on Sunday ; nevér at a gaming- 
table ; and seldom at the theatres or 
at places of amusement. 


/ 


16. Prefer a prudent and discreet 
toa rich and showy wife. 

17. Spend your evenings by your 
own fire-side, and shun a public-house 
or a sottish club as you would a bad 
debt. 

18. Subscribe with your neighbours 
to a book-club, and improve your 
mind, that you may be qualified to use 
your future affluence with credit to 
yourself, and advantage to the public. 

19, Take stock every year, estimate 
your profits, and do not spend above 
their fourth. 

20. Avoid the common folly of ex- 
pending your precious capital upon a 
costly architectural front ; such things 
operate on the world like paint on a 
woman’s cheeks,—repelling beholders 
instead of attracting them. 

21. Every pound wasted by a young 
tradesman is two pounds lost at the 
end of three years, and sixteen pounds 
at the end of twenty-four years. 

22. To avoid being robbed and 
rained by apprentices and assistants, 
never allow them to go from home in 
the evening; and the restriction will 
prove equally useful to servant and 
master. 

23. Remember that prudent pur- 
chasers avoid the shop of an extrava- 
gant and ostentatious trader; for 
they justly consider, that, if they deal 
with him, they must contribute to his 
follies. 

24 Let these be your Rules till you 
have realized your stock, and till you 
can take discount for prompt payment 
on all purchases ; and you may then 
indulge in any degree which your ha- 
bits and sense of prudence suggest.— 
( Monthly Mag. ) 
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( Continued from col. 344. ) 
No. XVIII.*—A Visit to the Planet 
Mercury. 


“ Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictared 


here, 
“Thine are those charms that dazzle and 

endear.” GoLDsMITH. 
I HAVE laid it down as an invariable 
fact, that this world is the very worst 
world that ever was created; and I 
am persuaded that there are many 
others who have done the same—at 
least, if we may judge from their con- 
duct. This opinion I broached the 








* The last article, commencing in col. 338, 
was xvis,” but erroneously printed “ Vi11.” 
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other day to an intimate friend of 
mine, who absolutely denied that the 
world was a bad one, and assigned as 
a reason for so doing, the circum- 
stance, that he had visited various 
other worlds; and, to prove his point, 
he laid before mé a very circumstantial 
account of his travels, some part of 
which I will insert in the present com- 
munication, because I think the curi- 
osity of the facts related may interest 
the reader. 
CHAPTER 639. 

Containing Part of an Account of a 

Residence in the Planet Mercury. 

“When I was on the earth, I very 
commonly heard people say, that they 
wished it were always summer. Here 
it is always as hot as summer. The 
ground seemed to smoke with heat, 
and I felt, during the three months 
I staid in this planet, as if I were ac- 
tually fried. ~I bathed myself in cold 
water, (I might, with great propriety, 
call it hot water,) seven or eight times 
a day, and, through constant perspira- 
tion, being so weak that I could not 
stand upright, was obliged literally to 
crawl along the ground. As for the 
inhabitants, they seemed parched to 
cinders. They appeared to have no 
blood in their bodies ;—there was a 
dry shrivelled skin, that seemed in- 
capable of being sweated ; and when 
I tried to describe to one of them what 
ice, or snow, or cold really was, and 
told him it was the direct opposite of 
the sun, (which appeared to the na- 
tural eye about the size of a small 
house,) he pointed to the soil, (which, 
I should think, resembled the sand in 
the desert of Zahara,) and from that 
he drew the most perfect conception 
he had of my idea. 

“The policy and customs of the peo- 
ple in the planet Mercury are very 
different from ours. -In this chapter 
I will attempt to point out some of 
their advantages and disadvantages, 

“The Mercurians have no king, no 
regular government; for being a very 
free and wise people, they think it ex- 
pedient and proper that every man 
shall actas he conceives to be right. 
The principal advantage of this lies in 
the fact, or circumstance, that ‘they 
who have most craft, or boldness, or 
valour, get the greatest share of wealth: 
—the cunning man is enabled, by the 
superiority of his mind, to profit by 
his neighbour's simplicity; andthe 
strong man can set his strength to 





most advantage, in contest with the 
weak ;—and eo I found, contrary to. 
an opinion which I onee ent ined, 
it did not pay ta that where there 
was no king, re was no tyrauny, 
and where there was no government, 
there was no oppression. On the con- 
trary, there were so many real, though 
not nominal, kings, that tyranny was 
augmented according to their increas- 
ed number ; and instead of there be- 
ing, as on our earth, one oppressive 
government to a few millions of men, 
there were nearly as many ‘such as 
there were inhabitants ; and these in- 
habitants, being so very free, could 
never fix any thing to their satisfac- 
tion. Hence they were continually, 
quarrelling, bickering, and brawling, 
so that I plainly foresaw, if some im- 
portant alteration did not take place, 
this quarrelling and strife would arrive 
at such a pitch, as to threaten depopu- 
lation to the whole planet. , 

‘** They have no religion in the planet 
Mercury. They have no sabbath ; and 
therefore the people may be supposed 
to be more industrious than ours, for 
they work seyen days to our six: but 
the principal advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, in our island, would be 
found to rest with those masters who 
pay their men by the week; for the 
men themselves would think it very, 
hard to have no Sunday on which to 
rest. Their want of religion gaye to 
them a happy ignorance, They did 
not know what crime was, in opposi- 
tion to rectitude, (for every thing was 
criminal that I saw there.) They had 
indeed, on banishing religion, con- 
trived to banish a part of vice also, 
viz. its name ;—and a bad name fre- 
quently works a deal of harm to the 
sips or thing possessing it. They 

ad also realized a beautiful vision of 
Milton, when he said, 

** Evil, be thou my good.” 
Therefore I think we must allow, that 
the removal of religion would take 
something away from vice. 

“I did not, however, observe, al- 
though the name of vice was no more, 
that virtue was at all assisted by the 
non-existence of religion. She, in our 
world, has what -we call a good name, 
but in the world I am speaking of, she 
had not even that; and it is a disad- 
vantage not to possess a good name. 
There was another superiority, how- 
ever, in the matter of religion, which 
the Mercurians had over ourselves. 
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They seemed to have no fears of futu- 
rity; they had no anticipations rela- 
tive to another life ; but, at the same 
time, they had (what I put down to 
the burning heat of their climate) akind 
ofinsensible stupidity and thoughtless 
sulky indifference, to which, in our 
world, we have no parallel, except it 
be in the cases of the learned abori- 
gines of New Holland or America. 

“ People on this planet are not 
much troubled with trade, for it was 
the prevailing opinion, that mankind 
should be on an equality one with 
another; therefore the industrious, or 
those naturally disposed to be so, 
reasoned, that they need not attempt 
to rise above the absolutely necessary 
standard of wealth, because such con- 
duct would be against the universal 
opinion of their species ; and the idle 
thought, that if all men were to be 
levelled to an equality, they need not 
trouble themselves, for whatever hap- 
pened, they would retain the same 
station as their neighbours. There was, 
therefore, very little trade, as I have 
before observed ; and the effect of all 
was, that, in the first place, the trouble 
of selling was nearly abolished, which 
is certainly a very grievous burden to 
the tradesman; and, secondly, the 
trouble of buying was manifestly in- 
creased, because there was scarcely 
any one of whom to buy. 

‘“‘There are errors in all, even the 
most perfect, societies ; and though it 
can hardly be supposed that there are 
many in the one of which I am now 
writing, yet as there must necessarily 
be a few, I will endeavour to point out 
the most prominent of them. 

*“ Having no government, it was 
very difficult to preserve the equality 
which I have last noticed, as existing 
in the planet. They were obliged to 
trust to the faith of all—many of whom 
were very apt to deceive; and having 
no religion, there were neither fears 
to bind the disobedient, nor fature re- 
wards to encourage the good. There- 
fore, Tam very sorry to observe, that 
‘the equality was kept up no better 
than it should be. People told lies, 
and were checked by no thoughts of 
God ; and they cheated, and heeded 
not the fear of man. 

“‘ Literature was at a very low ebb 
in the planet, because the people had 
few subjects bordering upon it, to en- 
gage their attention. They had no 
speculation to indulge in, because 





there was scarcely any thing to specu- 
late about; and they had nothing to 
arouse their dormant powers, which 
might be afforded by the immediate 
objects before their eyes; for their 
policy was so simple, and their whole 
regulations so generally understood, 
that it was next to impossible for art 
or science to flourish. Science and 
art flourish, when necessity, for the 
most part, prompts their growth; but 
when futurity excites no solicitude, 
and equality reigns, they must wither 
under the pestilential breath of infi- 
delity and error.” 
(To be continued. ) 
a 

AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF A SO- 

CIETY OF THIEVES, DEMONSTRATING 


THEIR RIGHT TO RETAIN STOLEN 
PROPERTY. 


A Fragment. 





DepicaTion.—The following Argu- 
ment is humbly dedicated (without 
permission) to all cattle-stealers ; 
especially to proprietors of large herds 
of stolen black cattle; and more es- 
pecially to certain Lords and Hon- 
ourable Gentlemen, who, in a certain 
place, zealously advocate the rights of 
thieves,—by their old and ardent ad- 
mirer, ABEDNEGO. 
HAvIiNG ascended a small eminence, 
sufticient to give him a view of the as- 
sembled multitude, and to enable the 
assembled multitude to see him, he 
proceeded thus :-— j 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I present my- 
self before you, this day, to plead the 
cause of an illustrious, but deeply in- 
jured, society,—a society which has 
existed some hundreds of years, and 
which, by its heroic deeds, has acquir- 
ed, in addition to immortal fame, im- 
mense property and influence ; but of 
which, attempts have long been made, 
and are yet making, to deprive us, 
under the monstrous pretext that these 
were not honestly acquired, and that 
therefore they cannot be honestly re- 
tained. I have called this a monstrous 
pretext; and its monstrosity I will 
make as clear as a sun-beam, to the 
eternal disgrace of those vile calum- 
niators of that virtuous and honow- 
able body of whom I am a humble 
member. To accomplish this, it will 
not be necessary for me to detain you 
by any lengthened and elaborate argu- 
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ments, but only simply to state the 
history of our society, in which the 
excellence of its principles will be 
fully developed—principles which, I 
am proud to say, are not novel, but 
which bear upon them the stamp of 
antiquity, and which have been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the characters of 
mf princes and heroes of ancient 
and of modern times. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The capital 
of this society consists chiefly of large 
herds of animals of a peculiar descrip- 
tion. They are black, and in figure 
resemble, in some particulars, the 
ouran-outang; but in others, they 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
human species. Like them, they have 
no tail; like them, they walk erect ; 
and like them, they converse and rea- 
son; indeed, in so many particulars do 
they resemble us, that some weak 
men, pretending to great philanthropy, 
but who are utterly unacquainted with 
the principles of a sound and ratio- 
nal philosophy, have, notwithstanding 
their sable hue, and their ouran-out- 
ang appearance, asserted them to be 
men like ourselves. I will not waste 
your time, nor insult your understand- 
ings, by attempting to refute such 
egregious nonsense. Suffice it to say, 
that men are white, but they are black ; 
therefore they are not men. I am, 
however, inclined to think that they 
do not belong to the ouran-outang 
species, but that they are a grade 
higher, and form the connecting link 
between the ape and the human race. 

By these animals we have been 
greatly enriched ; for they have im- 
proved our estates, planted our canes, 
dressed our vines, cultivated our cot- 
ton, and prepared for market the va- 
rious produce of our luxuriant soil. 
By them our houses have been built, 
and through them riches have so pour- 
ed in upon us, that our families have 
associated with princes. But to these 
usefal animals, it is now most impu- 
dently affirmed that we have no claim. 
To expose, and completely to refute, 
this, it is only necessary to state the 
manner in which they became our pro- 
perty. We, the members of this so- 
ciety, having lands to cultivate, and 
being informed by a certain traveller, 
that he knew a country where these 
animals were very numerous, and 
that, at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense, we might have as many as we 
wanted ; we fitted out a ship, properly 





manned and armed, having previously 
appointed some of the members of our 
own body to lay snares for the fature 
cultivators of our soil. When our 
ship arrived, it was soon loaded. 
Some, indeed, our people could not 
catch, and these they shot, for being 
so deficient in good-breeding. and 
courtesy, as not to come when th 
were cailed. Notone of these animals 
ever came willingly ; but the females, 
like women, tore their hair with an- 
guish, whilst the males were alternate- 
ly infuriated, and sunk into a mood of 
sullen melancholy. In doing this, we 
were actuated by the tenderest pity, 
for we had learned, from the most un- 
questionable authority, that they were 
in perpetual danger of captivity and 
death, from certain chiefs who dwelt 
among them: and, at once to rescue 
them from those chiefs, and to put an 
end to all painfal suspense, we con- 
ducted thousands of them into happy 
captivity on our plantations, where 
they are the happiest of creatures. Oh, 
who can describe the anxious solici- 
tude we feli for the poor things during 
the voyage from their country.to our 
estate ! To preserve them from broken 
bones by falling, we wedged them, to- 
gether like bricks in a wall; to save 
them from all gouty affections, we 
compelled them to long abstinence ; 
and to secure them from those noxious 
vapours which often float in the air, 
we excluded them as much as possi- 
ble from it. But, in spite of all our 
precautions, many of them died. In 
procuring them, we were much in- 
debted to the chiefs, who, for certain 
sums per hundred, stole as many for 
us as we wanted. Thousands of ships 
have been employed in this lacrative 
and honourable trade since then, and 
every year has brought home fresh 
cargoes, which, notwithstanding the 
multitudes that perish in their pas- 
sage, are fully competent to the ser- 
vice required. 

Thus, Zadies and Gentlemen, we be- 
came possessed of this valudble pro- 
perty, without, in any one instance, 
violating the great principle, that 
MIGHT GIVES RIGHT; or, in other 
words, that we have an unquestionably 
righteous claim to all the property we 
can seize, without asking permission of 
any one. I have called this a great 
principle, because it is the principle 
upon which Alexander and Cesar, 
and other great heroes of antiquity, 
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acted, and which has governed all 
the inhabitants of that building which 
is the grace and ornament of our city, 
the palace of Newgate, from whence 
many, from time to time, experience 
an elevation to which they are not so 
fully entitled as several of our own 
body. They, at least many of them, 
had only the honour of capturing a 
sheep or a horse, but we have captur- 
ed thousands of those superior ani- 
mals, which, though most certainly 
not absolutely rational, yet seem more 
exalted in the scale of being than 
even the “ half-reasoning elephant ;” 
animals which bear a striking re- 
semblance, both in colour and con- 
figuration, to some of the most eminent 
sages, and philosophers, ard heroes, 
of antiquity. On which account I 
could, were it at all questioned, demon- 
strate our prior and superior claims to 
such honourable elevation. 

Itis, indeed, true that adi the mem- 
bers of our body are not equally en- 
titled to the same high honours, seme 
having been admitted members only 
in virtue of the heroic deeds of their 
fathers. This virtue consists chiefly 
in sacredly preserving, and duly work- 
ing, the creatures on their estates ; in 
never putting any of them to death, 
except when angry; and in selling 
neither male nor female, old nor young, 
except to pay debts of honour, or for 
purposes of licentiousness and riot. 

In better times, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, in times long anterior to these 
degenerate ones, when power was 
eonsidered the concentration of every 
virtue, and when every act of power, 
though by a few vulgar souls nick- 
named tyranny, robbery, and murder, 
was denominated a work of merit; 
in those better times, our society was, 
by many noble souls, applauded and 
encouraged. This led us to cultivate 
more lands, and to live altogether on 
amore enlarged scale of expenditure. 
But now a thick intellectual haze hav- 
ing completely enveloped the present 
generation; instead of admiring the 
acts of our society as splendid speci- 
mens of virtue, they stigmatize them 
with the opprobrious epithets ofrapine 
and murder; and, departing from the 
great principle that MIGHT GIVES 
RIGHT, and adopting in its stead the 
monstrously absurd maxim, that no 
man, however powerful, has a right to 
de wrong, maintain that we have no 
more right to retain these animals on 





our estates, and in our service, than 
an ordinary thief has to retain stolen 
goods. And when we remind them 
that, formerly, some noble individuals 
encouraged us; and that, therefore, if 
we are to part with the creatures, 
those who wish us to part with them 
ought to allow us their full value ;— 
they gravely tell us, that they are sor- 
ry such encouragement was ever given; 
that horse-stealers are always requir- 
ed to give up their stolen property, 
and are often hanged into the bargain; 
that they cannot conscientiously sanc- 
tion, by any act of remuneration, a 
system so iniquitous in its principle, 
and in all its parts; that already we 
have gained much more than we have 
lost by the robbery, but that, were it 
otherwise, we ought to think our- 
selves exceedingly well off, in being 
permitted to give up the stolen goods 
quietly, instead of being prosecuted to 
conviction. Besides this, they say 
we had better make a virtue of neces- 
sity, for that the creatures have lately 
become so much like men in their 
manner of thinking, that, it is gene- 
rally believed, if we do not give them 
their liberty, they will take it without 
our permission; and, should they do 
this, that they will work, and sell, and 
kill us, as we have worked, and sold, 
and killed them. 

Such, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the 
insulting manner in which we are 
met, in these degenerate days, in 
which,the chivalrous spirit of better 
times is extinct; and when, instead of 
acting upon the noble and glorious 
principles of our illustrious predeces- 
sors, who marked their steps in blood, 
and who filled Africa with the music 
of groans, and rent her-air with the 
exhilarating shrieks and yells of an- 
guished mothers, and wives, and 
husbands, and children, who were, in 
defiance of all the little contemptible 
ties of nature and affection, heroically 
torn from each other ;—instead of act- 
ing upon these noble principles, they 
now, like a race of old women, ever- 
lastingly cant about justice, and virtue, 
and pity, and benevolence, things in- 
tensely execrated by our society, and 
to which we will give no countenance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have to 
apologize for having detained you so 
long, and shall only add, thatas we have 
fairly stolen them, at the risk of the 
health and lives of some of our body ; 
—as we have duly worked and flogged 
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them, and enjoyed the produce of their 
forced labour, these many years ;—as 
we have had the trouble of killin 
some of them, for offending us ;—asit 
has been attended with some difficulty 
to preserve them from all useful in- 
formation ;—and as it has cost both 
property and health to debase and 
demoralize them ;—I therefore beg 
léave, as a member of the honourable 
society, whose cause I have attempted 
to advocate, humbly to propose :— 
That—(Here a loud noise was heard 
at a distance, but what it was, no one 
could certainly say; it, however, seem- 
ed to be the general opinion, that the 
animals had broken loose, and were 
tumultuously approaching the assem- 
bly. Such seemed to be the opinion 
of the speaker, who, without submit- 
ting his motion to the meeting, left it, 
in a state of the utmost trepidation 
and terror. ]} 
oe 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PLAGUE OF 
EGYPT. 


Mr. EpiTor, 


‘Sitr,—The age in which we live is re- 


markable for boldness of hypothesis 
and for the spirit of innovation. New 
doctrines and untried projects are 
continually starting up, to surprise the 
ignorant and impose upon the unwary. 
But it may be doubted whether, in 
this rage for novelty, and the pride of 
being wiser than our fathers, we have 
either much improved in virtue or 
usefulness. That there are boundaries 
to human knowledge, no man has yet 
been hardy enough to deny; and that 
there are some principles of science 
so determinately fixed as to be in- 
capable of subversion, may be safely 
maintained, in opposition to those 


sophists who fancy or. feign that the 


world is as yet in its infancy, and that 
the time is coming when diseases may 
be subject to the will of man, and 
death itself be avoided by philosophi- 
cal resolution. In the mean time, 
those who take the wisdom of ages for 
their guide, will be cautious how they 
sacrifice positive benefit for the chi- 
merical advantages held out by the 
brilliancy of theory. 

I was led to this train of reflection 
by reading the recent discussion in 
parliament, of the question, whether 
the plague be contagious or not? The 
general opinion seems to have ‘been 
on the negative side ; for which Tam 





at a loss to assign any other reason, 
than the very ungracious one, that the 
cupidity of commercial speculation 
mast have blinded the understandings 
of our legislators. 

The notion certainly is not altogether 
new, for M. Chicoynena, a French 
physician, started the same opinion, 
when the plague at Marseilles alarm- 
ed all Europe, about a handred years 
ago. Bnt this doctrine was ill sup- 
ported atthe time when it was ad- 
vanced ; and the unanswerable treatise 
of our learned Mead on the plague, 
published soon afterwards by autho- 
rity, completely overthrew this article 
of medical scepticism. It is, however, 
again revived, and, as a mere point of 
controversy, the subject might have 
been agitated without any harm to 
the public. But when we find the 
doctrine gravely brought into the se- 
nate, as the foundation of a legisla- 
tive enactment for the abolition of the 
ye ow laws, it is enough to rouse 

e feelings of every man in the king- 
dom against such daring tem . 
As the importance of the tr 
Beypt is supposed to ad con- 
siderable influence in this decision, 
I request an insertion in your valuable 
Magazine, of some observations made 
on the plague in that country, by Mr. 
John Antes, who was fora long period 
resident there, as a missionary froin 
the Society of Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravians, and who afterwards set- 
tled at Falneck, in Yorkshire.— 

“ The plague is the most terrible of 
all the disorders the human species is 
subject to. At'the same time, it is'a 
disorder from which ‘any one may be 
perfectly safe, who performs a strict 

uarantine, even though he may be in 
the midst of acity where it rages with 
the utmost fury. The practice of the 
Europeans in Turkey will prove this 
to be a fact, and it will also be con- 
firmed by the following observations 
which I made at Grand Cairo in the 
years 1771 and 1781, when this calami- 
ty raged violently, as wellin that city, 
as in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in Lower Egypt. 

“As soon as it is known that 
symptoms of the plague are in the 
town, or inits neighbourhood, caution 
must be taken not to mix too much in 
a crowd, especially of the lower élass 
of people. It is much easier known 
at Cairo than in most parts of Turkey, 
as it is Most commonly brought from 
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Smyrna, Constantinople, or other 
places, first to Alexandria or Da- 
mietta, and thence by degrees to that 
city. When the contagion begins to 
spread, all close connexion with other 
people must be entirely avoided ; and 
to do this more effectually, the houses 
ought to be locked up, and no one 
permitted to enter. The usual way of 
doing this is to make a partition of 
boards withinside the house-door. In 
this partition a small opening is made, 
to receive provisions. This little door 
is kept constantly locked, to prevent 
careless servants from taking any 
thing in secretly. On the inside a 
tub of water is placed, into which the 
servant, who is without, puts all such 
victuals as will bear wetting, and the 
same are taken with a hook. But 
bread, rice, coffee, or such dry articles, 
do not convey the infection, and may 
therefore be taken in with safety from 
a board. Such things may also be 
drawn up through a window by a rope 
formed of the filaments of the date- 
tree, and a basket made of its leaves. 
Bat any thing of woollen, cotton, linen, 
silk, or the like, must by no means be 
taken in during the time of quarantine. 
The house-door is commonly so con- 
trived, that the latch may be opened 
by a rope from above, in order to let 
in the servant to bring provisions ; 
and there is usually a place behind 
every house-door, for him to sleep or 
sit, that he may be at hand. Letters 
are usually taken in by a pair of 
tongs, and cither smoked, or drawn 
through vinegar. But the Europeans 
frequently convey their letters, or 
what else they may have to send to 
each other, in a wooden box sealed, 
about which there must be no pack- 
thread or the like. There is no in- 
stance of any European or others hay- 
ing caught the infection, who perform- 
ed a strict quarantine ; but many per- 
sons, who have had the imprudence to 
take but a single ounce of silk, or a 
handkerchief, have lost their lives 
by it. 

“ A man at Aléxandria, having 
locked himself up to perform quaran- 
tine, being unable to shave himself, 
sent for a barber; and in order not to 
touch him, for fear of catching the 
disorder, put his head only through a 
small hole, that the operation might 
be performed. However, he paid 
dearly for his folly, and died a very 
few days after. There is else no dan- 





ger in talking with people infected, at 
a very small distance ; as is often the 
case when such persons apply to 
European physicians. I have even 
been walking in the street, where 
people dropped down dead, before I 
locked myself up in the house, and I 
only took good care not to touch any 
body. 

‘“*To determine the cause of the 
plague is a very difficult task. There 
is scarcely any thing real in the theo- 
ries which have been hitherto formed, 
even by peop'e of whom one might 
naturally expect something satisfac- 
tory. Even that which may appear 
to be true at Constantinople, or other 
places, often proves the reverse at 
Grand Cairo. There is, upon the 
whole, so much seeming contradiction 
in this phenomenon, that our thoughts 
are often at a stand, and a keenly 
thinking philosopher may find a large 
field for reflection. 

“* Long experience has shewn that 
the infection may be very easily pre- 
vented, even in the midst of the sur- 
rounding danger, by a strict quaran- 
tine. The various observations which 
I have made in consequence, seem to 
contradict many of the theories formed 
hitherto, and I will now mention them, 
without being answerable for their.in- 
fallibility. 

** First. Many reasons have been 
given to prove that Egypt was proper- 
ly the country where this distemper 
originated. It has frequently been 
asserted, that the yearly overflowing 
of the Nile leaves a quantity of water 
and mud in the ponds and lowest 
parts of the fields, which afterwards 
becomes putrid, and consequently 
infects the air to such a degree as to 
produce the plague. This plainly 
presupposes an infection of the air. 
If we could allow this, how could its 
influence be prevented merely by 
avoiding all.communication with in- 
fected people, when, at the same time, 
these very persons must live in the 
same air. Nor do they attempt to 
rectify it, and they cannot shutit out; 
on the contrary, they chuse to enjoy it 
as much as possible, and oftentimes 
even sleep in the open air, on the top 
of their. houses, as it is commonly 
very dry from February till near the 
end of June, which are the months 
when the plague rages most. One 
should also imagine, that if the air was 
really infected, the many thousands 
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who are continually sick and dying 
in it, would certainly not mend the 
air, but increase the infection. The 
strongest argument, however, against 
the assertion, is, that the water of the 
Nile has by no means those qualities 
which are imputed to it; but, on the 
contrary, it never putrifies. 

“* Secondly. Others maintain that it 
is produced by the supposed filthiness 
of the Turks. This must also pte- 
suppose a corrupted air, occasioned 
by it, which the above arguments seem 
equally to contradict. Besides this, 
it is a great injustice to the Turks to 
call them a filthy people. They are 
quite the contrary, particularly the 
better sort of them, who are remark- 
ably cleanly, and their religious prin- 
ciples oblige even the common people 
to be in some measure so. To this I 
must add, that the streets of Grand 
Cairo are, upon the whole, by far not 
so filthy as most of the streets of our 
towns ; to which the local circum- 
stances contribute not a little: for 
instance ; as fuel is very dear, every 
thing which in any way will serve for 
it, is diligently gathered from the 
streets, and no straw or dung of any 
kind is left in them ; even dead carcases 
of any bulk are carried out of the town. 
—Several writers suppose the plague 
proceeds from the canal which passes 
through Cairo. It is true, that the re- 
maining water is partially corrupted 
by the filth thrown from the adjoining 
houses into the number of sewers that 
discharge themselves into it, which 
occasions an abominable stench for a 
great part of the year ; but in this case 
also, a corrupt air is naturally sup- 
posed to be the cause, which will not 
agree with the preceding observa- 
tions. 

«“ At the same time, another strong 
argument may be brought against it, 
founded upon long experience ; name- 
ly, all the houses of the European 
merchants have, for more than two 
centuries, been situated close to this 
canal, or very near it; yet neither 
have these, nor any of the other in- 
habitants who live in that situation, 
been more affected with diseases than 
the rest. This is a truth which all the 
European physicians, who have for 
some time resided at Cairo, will con- 
firm. Nor have any of these mer- 
chants, who have performed quaran- 
tine, been ever affeeted by the plague. 
But though such a circumstance would 
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certainly prove very pérhicious in 
other countries, yet it seems not to 
be so here, and I know not to what to 
ascribe it, but to the exeessivel 

air of Egypt, particalarly in that séa- 
son. Some physicians have attributed 
this salubrity to the quantity of acid 
conveyed into the canal by the sewers, 
bat upon what ground I cafnot fell. 
It is also observable, that this smefl 
does never extend much farther than 
the back rooms of those houses situat- 
ed close to the canal. 

“ T could never find sufficient ground 
to ascertain that the plague ever broke 
out in Egypt, without being brought 
thither from some parts of Turkey ; 
and though there is a saying among 
the people, that the plague which was 
brought from Upper Egypt was the 
most violent, yet, whenever F per- 
sisted in my inquiries respecting the 
time when it was brought from thence, 
nobody could tell me. Some Euro- 
peans have, by constantly hearing it, 
also repeated the same thing, bat 
without being to proveit ; for all 
depended on hearsay, and those from 
whom I chiefly heard it, did not ap- 
pear to be people qualified for making 
proper observations. On the other 
hand, we must allow, that traditions 
have often some truth in ther ; but as 
they are frequently, by length of time, 
Stripped of all the circumstances 
necessary to be known, little de- 
pendence can be placed upon them, 
and it is a question whether this tra- 
dition be not as old as the memorable 
plague at Athens, which is said to 
have originated in Upper Egypt. 

“During the twelve years of my 
abode in that country, which was from 
the 13th of January, 1770, to the 26th 
of the same month, 1782, the plague 
was three times there. On my ar- 
rival at Alexandria, there were symp- 
toms of it, which soon spread, and be- 
camé very violent there, as well as at 
Rosetta, and other parts of Lower 
Egypt; but it did not reach Cairo so 
as to become general. The next year, 
however, it was brought again into 
the country by some Mamelukes from 
Constantinople, and raged with great 
violence, both in Cairo and in some 
parts of Upper Egypt: but as the 
Russian war broke out at that time, 
by which all communication between 
Constantinople and Smyrna, in Turk- 
ish bottoms, was cut off, the plague 
was kept partially out of that country 
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during this period. At the same time 
there was but little of it at Constanti- 
nople ; though it visited Bagdad and 
Bussora, where it had not been before 
for time immemorial. 

‘In 1781, it was brought first to 
Alexandria, thence to Rosetta, and so 
to Cairo, by some Jews, who, having 
bought a chest of old clothes at 
Smyrna, where it raged furiously, 
brought it into Egypt to be sold. As 
soon as the chest was opened, at three 
different custom houses, the infection 
immediately took place, and spread, 
so as to become general in a short 
time. That the infection will remain 
in such articles for years together, and 
be conveyed to any part, is a well- 
known fact.* In this way the plague 
once remained inactive in Cairo a 
whole year. The fact was this: a 
Damascene merchant had two black 
women slaves who died of the plague ; 
and he, very imprudently, had their 
clothes locked up in a chest, without 
first airing them. About the same 
time in the following year, he bought 
two new black slaves, and dressed 
them in these clothes, by which they 
immediately caught the infection, and 
afterwards spread it through the whole 
country. ; 

‘From these observations, I think 
Egypt cannot, with any truth, be 
called the mother of the plague; and 
I am sure that, by a strict quarantine, 
in the maritime towns, it might as 
certainly be banished out of that 
country, as out of any in Europe. 

“The symptoms of the plague are 
exceedingly various, as also are its 
effects. The infection seems to be 
mo$t active when it first breaks out in 
the country, and very few of those 
who are afiticted by it in the beginning 
escape. Some of them may continue 
ten or twelve days before they die; 
others are frequently carried off in a 
few hours. Again, others, apparently 
well, will drop down dead inan instant ; 
and the signs of the plague can only 
be depended upon after death. These 
are, buboes in the arm-pits, or the soft 
part of the belly, with a few dark pur- 
ple spots or carbuncles on the legs, 
&c. When the buboes break, and dis- 
charge much matter, the patients may 





* And yet the world has been told by some 
medical theorists, and even by some senators 
in the British Parliament, that the pestilence 
never has been conveyed in this manner !— 
Epitor. 
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recover, if their constitution be strong ; 
and this is often the case when the 
infection begins to decrease. It 
is a mistake, that a person who has 
been once afflicted with the plague is 
not liable to it again. I have myself 
known a person who had it the seventh 
time, and died of it at last. Mr. Wort- 
ley Montague assured me that he had 
had it three times himself. 

“‘ The plague often rages with fury 
in one quarter of the town, and all at 
once ceases, and then begins again 
with equal violence in a quite opposite 
part, where little or nothing of it had 
been before. Sometimes a house is 
entirely cleared of its inhabitants, and 
in another house it perhaps takes one 
or two out of twelve, fifteen, or more, 
and those sometimes die in the arms 
of others, who, with all the rest, escape 
unhurt. There are instances of two 
persons sleeping in the same bed, one 
of whom shall be carried off by it, and 
the other remain unaffected; notwith- 
standing which, it is extremely dan- 
gerous to touch any thing belonging 
to them. 

‘In Egypt they are always pretty 
sure when the plague will cease, for it 
seldom remains after the 24th of June, 
which has given occasion to the fol- 
lowing superstitious notions, not 
among the Turks only, but among the 
Coptic Christians. They say, and 
firmly believe, that angels are sent by 
God to strike those people who are 
intended as a sacrifice. All who re- 
ceive the stroke must inevitably die; 
but those who receive the infection 
through fear only, escape or recover. 
When they feel themselves infected, 
they say, Anna matrub vel cuppa! which 
signifies, ‘I am struck (or smitten) by 
the plague.’ As the 17th of June, ac- 
cording to the Cophts, is the festival 
of the archangel Michael, on which 
day he lets a drop of water, of sucha 
fermenting quality, fall into the river, 
as occasions its overflowings: they 
say, that, at the same time, he, as the 
chief of the angels, orders all those 
occupied in striking the people, to re- 
tire. They add, that if any of them 
should still lurk about in the dark, 
after that day, they must absolutely 
fly before St. John, on the 24th of 
June. 

“The natural cause of the plague 
ceasing at that time, in Egypt, is the 
great heat: Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
then standing generally at 90 or 92 
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degrees in the shade ; and that this 
must be the cause, will appear from the 
following fact. In 1781, the plague 
broke out about the middle of April, 
and increased with such rapidity and 
violence, that sometimes a thousand 
persons died of it in one day; but 
about the middle of May, the wind 
shifted to the east, which occasioned 
such a violent heat, that the plague 
immediately diminished ; and though, 
as the weather became cooler, it did 
not leave the country before the end of 
June, yet it never increased to the 
same degree as before, but continued 
to decline till it ceased entirely when 
the summer heat became regular. It 
has been always noticed in Egypt, 
that a great degree of heat, if even but 
’ for a few days, has this effect. It has 
several times fallen under my own 
observation, that vessels came to 
Alexandria from different parts of 
Turkey, with many people on board 
affected by the plague, after that 
period, but the disorder never spread; 
and that even the patients who came 
on shore infected with it, frequently 
recovered. These are facts which 
may always be proved at Cairo, or 
any part of Egypt, and they seem to 
contradict entirely the notion of some 
authors, that the plague is nothing 
but a putrid fever in the highest de- 
gree. Now, if so, a great degree of 
heat would rather increase than di- 
minish a putrid fever. 

** On observing this effect of actual 
heat, I have sometimes thought whe- 
ther some degree of artificial heat, so 
as to occasion a constant perspiration, 
might not be of more benefit, even to 
those infected by the disorder, than 
heating medicines applied for the 
same purpose? Constantinople seems 
to be seldom, if ever, free from it; 
neither do the inhabitants of that city, 
or Smyrna, and other parts of Turkey, 
know so certainly when it will cease, 
as those of Egypt; for this reason, 
probably, because the degree of heat 
is never so great there, for any con- 
tinuance, nor so regular. At those 
places, particularly the former, the 
intense cold seems more effectually to 
diminish its fury; but it does not 
eradicate it with so much certainty as 
the heat does at Cairo. That the cold 
should have the same effect at the 
one place, as the heat has at the other, 
is another circumstance difficult to ac- 
count for. 





‘** The plague rages most among the 
lower class of people. Several reasons 
may be alleged for this, of which the 
chief is, their being more stupid and 
superstitious ; for, as they believe that 
every man’s fate, which is unalterable, 
is written upon his forehead, they 
think it absurd to use any precaution; 
and as they commonly are in want of 
clothes, they do not scruple to put on 
those of their companions who have 
just died of the disease; besides which, 
they live always more crowded to- 
gether. The better sort of people, or 
at least, those in power, are not so 
much affected with it, because they 
are not in want of linen and clothes, 
and every one is obliged to give place 
when they pass along the streets, and 
no sick person can easily enter their 
houses. Some of them are also not 
quite so superstitious, and therefore 
are more cautious, nay, they even 
sometimes perform a sort of quaran- 
tine, either in their own houses, or by 
going into the country; and some 
would inly observe it more rigor- 
ously, if it Were not for fear of being 
despised, and called Franks, or Euro- 
peans. Butif the infection finds its 
way into their dwellings, they are as 
little exempt from it as the poorer 
sort. I remember an instance, in 
1771, of every individual in the house 
of a great person dying by the plague. 
the master having brought some Ma- 
melukes from Constantinople. 

‘* Some authors have asserted, that 
the Europeans, residing in Turkey, 
were not so much subject to the plague 
as the natives. But they have, per- 
haps, not sufficiently considered, that 
even the poorest of them take all pos- 
sible care to avoid it ; and that all 
who can, perform a strict quarantine. 
And I remember some striking in- 
stances, where several of them lost 
their lives from the least imprudence ; 
and indeed, what grounds have we to 
expect that they should be less liable 
to the infection, since it is well known, 
that the plague rages with much more 
fury in other parts of Europe, when 
brought thither, than even in Turkey? 

“It has been observed in Turkey, 
and particularly in Egypt, that per- 
sons of the age of seventy and up- 
wards are not so much subject to the 
infection, and older people not at all. 
The most vigorous and strongest ap- 
pear to be the most subject to it. 

“The Friars de Propaganda Fide, 
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at Cairo, also perform quarantine; 
bat they appoint two of their number 
to visit the sick, and administer ex- 
treme unction to those of their persua- 
sion who are dying ; and it happens 
but seldom, that any of these visitors 
die of the plague, which inclines them 
to make a miracle of it. The only pre- 
eaution they take is, to drink a great 
quantity of brandy, as much, and 
often much more than they can well 
bear, without dishonouring their pro- 
fession. A Venetian doctor, long 
resident at Cairo, never performed 
quarantine, and even visited people 
who were sick of the plague, but never 
caught it himself. His antidote like- 
wise was, to take so much brandy, 
that he was seldom free from its ef- 
fects ; perhaps the increase of perspi- 
ration, occasioned by the liquor, might 
be the cause. It seems that brandy 
supplies, in this case, what a great 
degree of actual heat would do. A 
timorous person, who is in constant 
fear, will be much more liable to have 
it; but it is well known that fear acts 
the contrary way, and will prevent or 
obstruct perspiration.” 

Thus far Mr. Antes, and I leave it 
to all candid readers to judge whether 
the observations of an intelligent con- 
scientious man, during twelye years, 
in Egypt, are not of more importance 
than the crade theories of a Scotch or 
American doctor, whose ambition it is 
to gain a name by boldness of specu- 
Jation. Atanother time, I purpose to 
consider the subject more fully. 
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TO MISS LOWRY, 
DAUGHTER OF WILSON LOWRY, F.R.S. 
(See Imp. Mag. col. 114, &c,) 


As once reclined in balmy sleep I lay, 

A vision brighter than Aurora’s ray 

Tyested, a charm’d, my sight. In Grecian 
and, 

High on the Delphian steep I seem’d to stand. 

Britannia’s Genius to — fane, 

Learning, and Art, and Science in ber train, 

A young-eyed maid with joyous hope was 


Her fature trumpha in her aspect reading. 

Of lofty stature, and engaging mien, 

Bright with the tints of youth the maid was 
seen, 

Her brow commandi 


, and her sparkling eye 
Proudly proclaim’d - yaad 


e mind’s supremac 


O’er ah boundless realm; but there 
aione, 
The conscious pride of towering genius shone ; 


The gentle virtues which her bosom share 
Evince that pride hath no admittance there. 

In modest confidence the virgin stood, 
Between the laurel’d grove and charmed flood. 
In awfal pomp the Delphian priestess shone, 
And spake with gentle, yet commanding tone, 


Daughter of Lowry, what a fate is thine ! 
In thee the gifts of both thy parents shine. 
Danghter of Lowry, hail! for thee the Muse 
Hath bathed in Hybla’s and Hymettas’ dews, 
Her dulcet lips ; for thee the peerless Graces 
Unfold their charms, unveil their radiant faces, 
And smile upon thee a celestial smile ; 
Thine hours, thy thoughts, thy feelings to be- 


guile 5 
But Pallas bending from her Jofty throne, 
Invites, commands, and claims thee for ber 


own. 

Yet, though she chiefly rule thy willing breast, 

By sterner wisdom be not all possess ‘d: 

Give to the Mase’s lore some transient hours, 

And deck thy brow with sweet Parnassian 
flowers. 

Then turn again, god of the golden lyre 

Prophet unerring! whence this sudden fire ? 

Before my eyes unearthly visions roll, 

And dread forebodings agitate my soul. 

Ob! yet, high-gifted maid, before we part, 

’Tis mine to wound, but not to break thy heart; 

Divine philosophy hath power to heal 

The ae woes which thou must shortly 
fe 


eel, 
Reft of thy parent; while a joyful sound 
Will ring Elysiam’s flowery realms around. 
I see the philosophic chiefs sublime, 
The sainted sages of the olden time, 
Hipparchas, Archimedes, famed of yore, 
And mighty Thales, seek the Stygian shore, 
To greet a kindred shade ; and Phidias leads, 
From sculptar’d hallsin Asphodelian meads, 
Two lovely boys. Awhile the stranger stands, 
With eye quick glancing, and uplifted hands, 
wee to view those starlike, godlike 
bands : 
Bat soon triumphant nature shines confest ; 
He clasps the children to their father’s breast! 


The silver streams more sweetly murmur 
round, 

And warbling, ripple o'er th’ enchanted 
As if their sparkling water-drops woul 
With pearly kisses, those beloved feet. 
The tuneful birds on every blooming spray, 
With notes more tender, charm the ear ~ 
The smiling fields a brighter verdure wear, 


ound; 
greet, 


And heavenly music hallows all the air ! 


The Lam spake : Britannia’s Genius 
ore 

The honoured maiden to her native shore, 

And fresh in nature’s and in wisdom’s charms, 

Restor'd her safely to her parent’s arms. 


Dec. 1824. H. 8. Boyp. 
——f 


SPRING. 


IN varied-green garments array’d, 
Deck’d with flow’rs of silver and gold, 

Displaying her garland-crown’d head, 
Stern winter’s successor behold ! 
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The smile of her fair glowing face 
Beigions mg 4 around ; - 

And pleasure, , concord, and grace, 
Her lovely sieebdugs are found. 


Her mien is majestic and bland, 
And odours proceed from her breath ; 
The life-giving touch of her band 
Requickens the subjects of death. 


The woodland musicians conspire 
To hail ber return with delight, 
While love does their bosoms inspire, 
In conjugal bliss to unite. 


O’er nature’s new carpet of flow’rs, 
Which covers the meadow’s expanse, 
(While Pan, from bis reed, music pours,) 

The wool-cover’d innocents dance. 


The finny creation, too, feel 

The impulse of day’s radiant king; 
And anxious their joy to reveal, 

Aloft from their dwelling-place spring. 


How sweet in the morning to stray, 
Fair spring’s op’ning beauties to view ; 
To hear the blithe lark’s matin lay, 
While san-beams are drinking the dew. 


And sweet, too, to rove o’er the plain, 
Just when the dispenser of light 

Is cheerfall yielding his reign 
To eve, the precursor of night. 


Contemplating, let us admire 
The agent whom nature obeys ; 
The seasons’ immatable Sire 
Demands our devotion and praise. 


And Oh may the sun-beams of grace 
New energies give to the heart, 
The winter of torpitude chase, 
Religion’s fair spring to impart! 
Dartmouth. J.M.M. 
—— 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE 
MRS, WARREN. 
sy oe ee om pe City-Road 
. urying-Ground, at Midnight.) 
“‘ Justus in wternum vivet.” 


SHEDDING her floods of silver radiance down, 

O’er clustering tombs, gray glistening in her 
rays, 

The in 4 careers along the mellow skies 

With midnight splendour, and directs thy steps 

To yonder grave: go, and bend o’er it, 

While fringing grass and weeds enclose the 


spot. 
Let thy sal trickle down the letter’d stone, 
Insensible recipient! yet not colder 
Than the dear crambling dust of whom it tells. 
Now, read the sad inscription chisel’d there ; 
Till thine eyes, wandering on from line to line, 
Meet with the woful ending,—“here shelies!” 
Then thine unutter’d sorrow bursts its way, 
And thy poor broken heart dissolves in tears. 


How solemn, sad, and silent is the scene! 
Methinks the fitful breeze that wandereth by, 
Moans with funereal loneliness ; though not 
A rustling cypress waves beneath its passage. 
Look at the monumental stones around ! 





ere 


How cold and white they glitter here and 
ere ! 

How dewy are their intersecting tafts!— 

Oh! tell me, stranger, that with folded arms, 

And head inclined, art pensive wandering here, 

How know’st thou but the yard is throng’d 
with spirits?— 

If thou couldst hear their pacing on the air, 

Or view them looking fixed down on thee! 

Could’st thou hold conyerse with unearthly 
beings ?— 


If souls can wander from their airy homes, 
Oh sainted mother! let me see thee now! 
Descend, and tell me if—Lo! there she is! 
Why start the dews upon my trembling frame? 
Why quails my heart ?—Oh! ’tis a fearful thing 
To look upon those awfal, upturn’d eyes,— 
That radiant frame reclining on the air,— 
Then bending down with solemn gaze on me! 
What a i dread?—Spirit! thou art my 

er 


I ask thee,—whence thon camest bither? 

Where hast thou travell’d in thineairy course? 

Hast thou swift flitted from yon trembling 
stars,— 

Or floated on the moon-beam’s yellow light,— 

Or gather'd brightness from the far-off sun? 

Oh ! could one fervent wish of mortal man, 

Swifter than thonght, wend upward to the sky, 

And bring thee coursing down, from vast im- 
measur’d height? 

°Tis wondrous !—How didst thou hear my sigh, 

And instant gliding down the deep‘ning blue, . 

Swifter than meteor’s glance, or flickering 
lightning’s glare, 

Flit noiseless down, and gently to my view, 

Thy full white figure, palpable on air, 

Each well-known feature, mould to human 


sight ; 
That mila dark eye beams down a tearful 
glance, 
Which saith, “€ Thou little know’st a mother's 
ve ” 


Oh, say not so, ethereal visitant! 

For, when I saw thee on thy bed of death, 

So pale and wasted ;. when thine aching head 

Was moveless fixed; and through thy half- 
clos’d lids 

A tear was oozing ;—and thy stiff ning fingers 

With trembling pressure clasp’d my fever'd 


an 

When thy fast failing voice, with feeble ut- 
terance, 

Whispered, “‘my son!” and thy deep sunken 
eye 

With aying agony relit, open’d once more, 

With fondest gaze on me,—then closed for 


ever ;— 
When I, with almost frantic agony, 
The chamber left, where weeping round thy 


ed, 
A husband, sister, children, mournful sate, 
And watched thee, strive with handkerchief 
in hand 
To reach it to thy brow,—to wipe the chilly 
damps 
Starting thereon,—but strove, alas! in vain ; 
And thine arm nerveless fell along thy side !— 
Tell me, thou spirit of this sleeping dust, 
Then saw I not, and felt, a mother’s love? 


And then,—I saw thee borne within this 
yard, 
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While o’er thy hearse there wav’d no idle 
lumes ; . 

I saw thy little orphans, stepping slow, 

Moffled in cloaks, thy coffin following ; 

I saw them weeping round thy deep dark 


ve, 
While the black coffin they were letting down ; 
There was their mother!—her they saw no 
more! 
Then, cryin bitterly, retarned home, 
Went tang bow lone and vacant seem’d the 
house !— 
Where was their mother? Little sufferers ! 
Then we all felt the loss of mother’s love! 


Stay, thou dear vision, pictur’d on the wind! 
O! wilt thou leave me (—I have thousand 


things 
Fo tell thee yet !—See, see !—it fades away,— 
I gaze onnought but dreary vacant moonlight, 
For she hath left her son to mourn alone! 


But thou, oh blessed spirit, weepest not! 
Thy griefs are over, never to return ! 
Thou art with “ angels ever bright and fair!” 
Thou wanderest blissful ’mong their shining 

ranks ! 

Thyself art passing lovely !—cloth’d in white, 
Radiant and glittering ! Whence got’st thou it? 
Is it not sprinkled with the blood of Christ ? 


Peace to thy sacred ashes, Ob my mother! 
Oh ! rest thee, Anne, in thy profoundest sleep,— 
ar. thy narrow boundaries!—and coffin 

close,— 
With plaited cap around thy brow ; and sbroud 
Long, close, and damp!—Decay thou silently! 
No, my, poor mother! though this earth hides 
thee, 
It does not rase thy memory from my heart! 
And though thy lips are clos’d,—ay, clos’d 
in death ; 
Their fervid eloquence still thrills apon my ears! 
Thy memory in my heart shall fondly live, 
Till thy son lays his humble dust beside thee, 
Comuingling fondly, even in the grave ! 


Bat, in the silence of the moonlit night, 
A mystic voice low whispers on the wind, 
«She sleepeth bat to rise !”—Ay, itis so! 
God hath decreed it; and on earth thou didst 
Believe it faithfully. Wait, then, the day 
Till the last trumpet’s startling blast shall peal 
The Resarrection! And thou, within thy grave, 
Shalt hear it, and waken from thy trance ;— 
Throw off thy shroud that mouldered with 


thee,— 

Burst thy sepulchral bonds of gloomy stone, 

And rise again! with holy wonder gazing 

Upon the sudden flash of gor enue light. 

That sheds its ruddy lustre ali around! 

Let fall thy clay !—Remould in native fire, 

And cloth’din garments of unearthly white, 

Plame for thy mighty flight, oh spirit, plume! 

Stretch thy bright pinions awfal in the air, 

And soar with angel majesty to heaven. 
Q.Q.Q. 

— 


ODE TO TIME. 


Hai! Gaffer Time, with head so bare,— 
One lock alone of hoary hair 
Hangs o’er thy furrow’d brow; 
Thou art a venerable sage, 
Decrepit, wrinkled, worn with age,— 
Methinks J see thee now! 





O, yes! I see thee creeping on 
With measar'd step—but when thoa’rt gone 
Thou seem’st to fly apace ; 
ene wings thou stretchest wide, 
And barriest on with ample stride, 
So mach thon art in haste! 


Yet some thy choicest blessings slight, 
And even seek to speed thy flight 

With folly’s wild vagaries ; 
While some, more wise, in solemn mood 
Consider thee life’s greatest good, 

So mach opinion varies. 


Bat sure thou art a precious boon,— 

Then why dost thou depart so soon?— 
Ah! why so short thy stay ?— 

Thou art for ever onthe wing,— 

So fleet the pleasures thou dost bring, 
So soon they pass away! 


Then, oh! may we be truly wise, 

And ev’ry passing moment prize, 
Nor e’er thy presence spurn; _ 

Bat seize thee by the forelock fast, 

For well we know, when once thou’rt past, 
Thou never dost return! 


And all must, one day, own thy pow’r,— 
All wait, alike, the destin’d hour, 
The wicked and the just; 
Thou wilt all worldly things subdue, 
The works of art, and natare too, 
Thou’lt crumble into dust! 


Bat though thou reign’st triumphant here, 
When we shall reach another sphere, 
From earthly ties set free, 
We'll bid adieu to things below, 
And having conquer’d our last foe, 
Wei'lltriamph over thee. 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon. 


— 


LINES WRITTEN UPON THE DEATH 
OF AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


WELL, thou art gone, and art at ease 
From long protracted pain ;. 

Who woald repine at thy release, 
Or wish thee back again? 


No dark uncertainty attends 
Thy state beyond the tomb ; 
The soul, the better part, ascends 
To heaven, its final home. 


O happy state! O bless’d exchange! 
There holy spirits are— 

Beyond the utmost planet’s range, 
Above the twinkling star. 


Father, I would not mach desire 
Qn earth to tarry long, 

But as these mortal parts expire, 
May faith and hope be strong. 


Thine arm hath strength’ned me when low ; 
It will support again ; 

And he who safely keeps me now, 
Will not forsake me then. 


Yes, I shall wear the victor’s wreath, 
The prize is full in view! 
My Lord bath triumph’d over death, 
And I shall triumph too. 
Deal. E. B. 


T. JARVIs. 
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HOPE. 


Hort! solace sweet of human life, 
Thou genial ray of love divine ; 

In tranquil ease, or jarring strife, 
Oh grant thy lucid beam to shine! 


When anguish rends the grief-worn heart, 
And streaming tears of sorrow roll ; 

Then hope, sweet hope, thy balm impart, 
To mildly soothe the sadd’ning soul. 


When dreary expectations quell 

Each gladsome thought that fain would rise ; 
Thou canst, sweet hope, exert thy spell, 

To dissipate the low'ring skies. 


Though cruel death can nip the flower, 
In life that sweetest fragrance gives, 

Yet heavenly hope can calm the hour, 
And breathe the balm that all relieves. 


Bath. R. MONTGOMERY. 
ee oe 


“THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE LORD 
SHALL COVER THE EARTH.” , 


WHILE some in heathen Jands proclaim 
Glad tidings through Immanuel’s name, 
We the same message would impart 
To the untator’d youthfal heart. 

We long to sce the ae 

Become the subjects of his grace, 

And not a single child remain 

Who has not heard of Jesus’ name. 


Oh make us earnest and sincere 
When with our children we appear ; 
And grant that we at length may meet 
In heaven above, around thy seat. 


Then will our gratefal thanks ascend 

To Him who was the children’s friend, 
And in his presence we shall spend 

A sabbath that shall never end. in 


—<——— 


* WORK WHILE IT IS DAY, THE 
NIGHT COMETH.” 


SWIFTLY our moments pass away, 
And soon they all will disappear, 
May we endeavour, while ’tis day, 
To teach the young their God to fear! 


Soon will the final hour arrive, 
When all our toil and care will cease, 
Ob ! may we each with ardoar strive 
To lead the youth in paths of peace. 


Dear Saviour, own our care, and bless 
Each weak attempt to spread thy name. 
Vain will each effort prove, unless 
Thy blessing rest upon the same. 


Bat if our labour thou approve, 
Success n it will attend, 


And we, in this employ of love, 
Our happiest hoars on earth shall spend. 


A. B. 





Snrerrrer 


Review.—Narrative of a Pedestrian 
Journey through Russia and Siberian 
Tartary, from the Frontiers of China 
to the Frozen Sea and Kamitschatha, 
By Capt. John Dundas Cochrane, 
R.N. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
i 428 and 344. London. Charles 

night, Pall Mall East. 1824. 

Surety Eurystheus could not have 

known the dangers and difficulties at- 

tending a Siberian journey, or such a 

one, as that undertaken by our travel- 

ler, had formed one of the twelve 
memorable labours of Hercules. That 
any man, more especially a captain in 
the British navy, should have under- 
taken such a task, and voluntarily 
too, almost exceeds the bounds of 
credibility. To traverse the deserts 
of Siberia, subject to the most severe 
privations, often without either food 
or raiment, exposed to the utmost 
inclemencies of the weather, paddling 
and wading through half-frozen rivers 
and lakes, sleeping in snow till chilled 
and stiffened with the cold, and then 
again scorched with a burning sun, 
are really labours and vicissitudes 
which, in our estimation, nothing 
could compensate :—yes, we beg the 

Captain’s pardon, an amiable and af- 

fectionate wife, we believe, may be 

reckoned an adequate compensation 
for hardships even such as he endured. 
Our author, after passing through 

France into Russia, departed from 

Petersburgh, passed through Moscow, 

Tobolsk, and Irkutsk, to the borders 

of the Chinese empire. From thence 

he penetrated to the country of the 

Tchuktchi, and thence along the 

Omekon to Okotsk, where he em- 

barked for Kamtschatka. From St. 

Peter’s and St. Paul’s, his wandering 

spirit, after having first enchained 

itself in the promissory bonds of a 

matrimonial engagement, prompted 

him to make the tour of the Peninsala, 

And indeed lucky, perhaps, it is, that 

this comet at last fellin with an attrac- 

tion sufficient to establish its orbit, or 
otherwise it might have shot out into 
the regions of space, and instead of 

“‘ arriving in the moon,”* might have 

drawn this luminary off in its tail, 

thus depriving us of a very valuable, 
though only occasional, source of light. 

The author’s motives for his arduous 





* The chief of one of the Siberian towns told 
him he expected to have heard of his arrival in 
the moon, 
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undertaking will be best understood 
in his own words :— 


«In the month of January, 1820, I address- 
ed a letter to the Secretary of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, offering to under- 
take a journey into the interior of Africa, which 
should have for its object the ascertaining of 
the course and determination of the river 
Niger. Besides the bent of my own inclina- 
tion, I had an indacement to this step in the 
conviction, established by experience, of my 
capability to encounter the ordinary difficulties 
of a pedestrian traveller ; having, on the con- 
clusion of the general peace, traversed on foot 
the beaatifal countries of France, Spain, and 
Portugal—an excursion in which I certainly 
underwent a full proportion of fatigue and 
privations ; to say nothing of those I had for 
years before been in the habit of undergoing; 
among whichI might enumerate two trips from 
Quebec to Lake Ontario, when in company 
with six bundred seamen, whose very faces 
and swollen feet told me I was more of a pedes- 
trian traveller than they. 

“« The plan I purposed to follow was nearly 
that adopted by Mungo Park im his first jour- 
ney ; intending to proceed alone, and requiring 
oul to be farnished with the coantenance of 
some constituent part of the government. 
With this protection, and such recommenda- 
tions-as it might procure me, I would have ac- 
companied the caravans in some sérvile capa- 
city, nor hesitated even to sell myself as a 
slave,* if the miserable alternative were ne- 
cessary to accomplish the object I had in 
view. 

# Sons alone, I relied upon my own in- 
dividual exertions, and knowledge of man, 
unfettered by the frailties and misconduct of 
others. I was then, as now, convineed that 
many people travelling together for the pur- 
pose of exploring a barbarous country, have 
the less chance of succeeding, more especially 
when they go armed, and take with them pre- 
sents of value. The appearance of numbers 
must naturally excite the natives to resistance, 
from motives of jealousy or fear ; and the dan- 
ger would be great] N increased by the hope of 
plunder. The death of the whole party, and 
consequently the failure of the expedition, will 
be the probable result of sach a plan, The 
difficulty of finding men, otherwise suitable, 
whose constitutions admit an equal degree of 
suffering and fatigue, is also great ; and that of 
collecting a number of people gifted with the 
due portion of those virtues, without which no 
expedition of discovery could succeed, is 
certainly greater. 

«* My answer from the Admiralty was un- 
favourable, expressing an unwillingness to 
countenance the undertaking; whether from 
tender regard to the safety of my person, or 
because they considered such an expedition 
foreign to their department, or from what 
other reason, I shall leave the reader to con- 
jecture. E was not, however, the less con- 
vinced of the practicability of my plan; a plan 
which I considered was more than ordinarily 





* Certainly such a determination argues a 
degree of devotion to the favourite pursnit, 
which, though we may admire, we cannot ap- 
prove.—EpITor. 





feasible by me, who had been roasted in some 
of the worst corners of the West Indies, during 
a period of nearly ten years’ service, without, 
I may say, a head-ache. Finding, however, 
that a young commander like myself, was not 
likely to be employed afloat, much less ashoge, 
I determined to undertake a journey, varying 
only the object and scene to that of the unfor- 
tanate Ledyard, viz. to travel round the globe, 
as nearly as can be done by land, crossing 
from Northern Asia to America, at Bebring’s 
Streights; I also determined to perform the 
journey on foot, forthe best of all possible 
reasons, that my finances allewed of no other. 
Having procured two years’ leave of absence, 
I prepared to traverse the continents of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America.’’—p. 1 to 6. 

With these objects, our author tra- 
versed through France, and, having 
arrived in Russia, made for the capi- 
tal, where he contrived to have his 
views and plans submitted to the Em- 
peror Alexander. The emperor, with 
that magnanimity which should ever 
characterize a great mind, not only 
expressed himself satisfied with the 
object, but took every step to render 
our author all the assistance in his 
power. After stating that the permis- 
sion of the Emperor was obtained, the 
author still further observes :— 

«« His Imperial Majesty had also the con- 
sideration to ask Colonel Cathcart, who had 
recently arrived, as successor to Mr. Casa- 
major, whether I wanted money, and how 
much, to enable me to start. I replied in the 
negative, expressing, very truly, my surprise 
and gratitade at the offer. I was, moreover, 
instructed, in case of such necessity, to apply 
to the respective governors, at the places I 
should pass.” —p. 57 and 58. 

Our author describes the manner of 
travelling in Siberia with great mi- 
nuteness. He states, that theinhabit- 
ants supply the traveller with lodging 
and board gratis, and occasionally 
with animals and guides. Indeed, he 
observes, that his journey from Mos- 
cow to Irkatsk, (a route of six thou- 
sand miles,) did not cost him quite a 
guinea! He also makes concise re- 
marks upon the manners and customs 
of the people, as well as upon the 
general history of the places through 
which he passed. As a specimen, we 
shall transcribe his observations upon 
Tomsk, the capital of a province of 
the same name :— 

“ Tomsk is a city and capital of a province 
of the same name, containing five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, while there are about 
nine or ten thousand in the city, which, in spite 
of several churches, and many handsome edifi- 
ces, public and private, is a most miserable 
fra 3 yet shewing every hospitality and 

indness to travellers and strangers. The 
society also is, I am afraid, far from good, 
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owing to the bad example from those whose 
rank and situation should produce otber effects 
on their inferiors. The town is on the right 
bank of the Tom, near its mouth, at the foot of 
a hill, which protects it from the north-east 
and south-east winds. —_ May and Jane 
it is greatly subject to inundation from the 
river. 

“Tomsk has a military school, with four 
hundred students, backward enough in their 
education, as also a provincial college without 
masters or scholars, though a considerable 
revenue is attached to it. Indeed, the only 
praise-worthy ghject is a very neat public- 
garden, in which isa building for balls, dinners, 
and the like ; and on this day, 30th Augast, 
both were to be held in honour of the Empe- 
ror’s name-day. I declined the invitation to 
this fete, from anxiety to get to my ulterior 
destination. Of the five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, about eighty thousand pay taxes. 
The gross revenue is, I believe, about three 
millions of roubles, nearly the whole of which 
is to support the government, thus 
yielding little or no retarn to the Emperor. It 
appears useless as a government, its best ser- 
vice being to keep the roads in repair, and to 
mark the half way between Tobolsk and 
Iskutsk. * - * ad > ° 

“ Except in point of locality, Tomsk does 
not appear an eligible place as the seat ofa 

overnment, which it would certainly be pre- 
erable to remove to Yakutsk, dividing the 
intervening space between Tobolsk and Irk- 
utsk, deducting from the latter all beyond 
Kirenga on the Lena, and from the former, all 
west of the Irtysh and Tobol,and only south to 
Iskim; creating Ekatherinenbourg and Bar- 
naoule into distinct governments, so that the 
boundaries of the latter should be all the coun- 
try south of the great road. Yakutsk would 
then be the most extensive government in point 
of territory, holding the command even of 
Kamtschatka, instead of Irkutsk, as at present. 
The duty of a governor of Irkutsk, and that 
of a vice-governor, are much too great to be 
united ; and no possibility exists of complet- 
ing any year’s accounts within the year.”— 
p- 197—199. 

These remarks are certainly judi- 
cious, and should be attended to by 
the legislature of the country. In- 
deed, from the general history of our 
author, we should be inclined to think 
that the distance of these places from 
the seat of the imperial government 
renders them liable to neglect; and 
yet no part seems more capable of 
being rendered more eminently sub- 
servient to the purposes of life. Thus 
we are informed, that thirty tolerably 
sized builocks sold forfour hundred and 
eighty roubles,* and bread was consi- 
dered dearataroublet for forty pounds. 

On taking leave of our author, we 
cannot but express ourselves, though 
much surprised and amazed at some 





* £18, English, + Equal to Wd. 
77.—VOL, VII. 
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of the almost incredible stories which 
he relates, yet highly satisfied with the 
work, and the plain and intelligible 
manner in which it is written. 
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In number 59 of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, we noticed the first part of this 
work, and ventured to predict, that 
when completed it would prove, as a 
book of reference, of no small utility 
to many public characters, as well as 
private readers. The last part has 
lately entered the world; and it is with 
pleasure we state, that our expecta- 
tions have been fully realized. 

Of the author’s plan and design, we 
gave a general outline in the number 
of the Imperial Magazine to which we 
have above referred; to this, there- 
fore, the reader is desired to have re- 
course for information on these points. 
To the scheme originally proposed, 
the author has faithfully adhered in 
his laborious researches, nor has he 
been remiss in attention, while con- 
ducting his volumes through the press. 
That much time and great care were 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
this work, must be obvious to even a 
superficial observer; but mo one can 
fully appreciate the patience and dili- 
gence required, in their full extent, 
but those who have been engaged in 
similar pursuits, or who have taken 
the pains to follow the indefatigable 
author through the numerous collec- 
tions‘and arrangements that his vo- 
lumes comprise. : 

To young ministers, we think this 
work will be found of essential ser- 
vice in the formation of their sermons, 
as they will perceive in one view the 
numerous passages of scripture, con- 
tained both in the Old Testament and 
the New, by which they would illus- 
trate and enforce the doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and propositions they wish to 
advance and establish. That the rea- 
der may have a clear idea of the plan 
on which this work is conducted, we 
give the following passage and its ap- 
pendages, as a specimen,—from He- 
brews vi. 


26 
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VER. 2. 

Barricpiy Swayne tmBicewe re yet- 
pay, advasdcews TE vexpOv, Kai Kpiparog 
aiwviov. Ys md e/(b)inp 

Of (a) the doctrine of baptisms, ° - 
ing A of hands, and of (c) portance of the 
dead, and of (a) eternal judgment. 

(a) Which stood only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances, im- 
Poy on them until the time of reformation, 

eb. ix. 10. And when they come from the 
market, except they wash, they eat not. And 
many other t - there be, which they have 
received to hold, asthe washing of cups and 

ots, brazen vessels, and of tables, Mark vii. 4. 

or laying aside the commandment of God, ye 
hold the tradition of men, as the washing of 
pots and cups: and many other such like 
things ye do, 8. And when the Pharisee saw 
it, he marvelled that he had not first washed 
before dinner, Luke xi. 38. Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Matt. xviii.19. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned, Mark xvi. 
16. John answered, saying unto them all, I 
indeed baptize you with water; bat one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes Iam not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
Luke iii. 16. Then there arose a question be- 
tween some of John’s disciples and the Jews, 
about purifying. And they came unto John, 
and said unto bim, Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest 
witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all 
men come to him, iii. 25, 26. hen Peter said 
onto them, Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, Acts ii.38. Then they that 
gladly received his word were baptized: and 
the same day there were added unto them about 
three thousand souls, 41. But when they 
believed Philip preaching the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and wo- 
men. Then Simon himself believed also: and 
when he was baptized, be continued with Philip, 
and wondered, beholding the miracles and 
signs which were done, viii. 12, 13. - 

(b) See on Acts vi. ver. 6. 

(c) See on Matt. xxii. ver. 30. clause 1. 

(d) See on Matt. xix. ver. 16. clause 3. 


In examining the clauses of the pre- 
ceding verse, the reason why the au- 
thor has not immediately introduced 
such passages as correspond with 
** laying on of hands, and of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment,” must be exceedingly ob- 
vious; they have already passed under 
his consideration, and by the letters of 
reference, b,c, d, the reader is direct- 
ed to the places respectively, in which 
the associations may be found. In 
the third verse, we are referred ex- 
clusively to what has been advanced 
on the same subject, in Acts xviii. 21.; 


and in verse the fourth, the clauses 
which it contains are placed before us 
in consecutive order, without any al- 
lusion to other parts of the work.- 

We have not made the preceding 
selections, with any design to exhibit 
the author's talents in the most fa- 
vourable light, but merely to shew 
the nature of his plan, and the metbod 
he has adopted for its accomplish- 
ment. Had our intention been to re- 
view the author, rather than his book, 
we might easily have selected passages 
more extensive in their application 
and import, in which his diligence 
would have been more conspicuous, 
his researches more acute, and his 
collections more diversified and en- 
larged. Of these facts, his volumes 
bear ample testimony. 

It is no small addition to the recom- 
mendations which this work merits, 
to observe, that throughout the whole 
we have nothing but the unadulterat- 
ed word of God, uncontaminated by 
notes or comments, which in some in- 
stances, under the pretence of explain- 
ing the Divine will, pervert the mean- 
ing of what they pretend to illustrate. 
Of the peculiarities of sect and party 
we perceive not a glimpse. The au- 
thor, without all doubt, has his creed 
as well as others; but in the work 
here presented to the public, he has 
had the prudence to keep its distin- 
guishing features out of sight. This 
indeed is no more than he had un- 
equivocally promised, but we have 
been so often deluded with fair pre- 
tentions, ‘that we feel better satisfied 
with what he has done, than we were 
with what he persuaded as to expect. 

In his preface, the author has taken 
a transient survey of such works as 
have hitherto appeared, bearing any 
analogy to his own. This survey 
might have been rendered more ex- 
tensive without difficulty, but enongh 
has been said to answer his purpose. 
To the “ harmonized view of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament,” similar 
remarks may be applied ; but we have 
not found in the author, any disposi- 
tion to swell his work, where no ob- 
vious advantage could result from his 
labours. 

The table which contains an har- 
monized view of the writings of the 
four Evangelists, we think suscepti- 
ble of much improvement; and that 
which includes “ the labours and suc- 





cess of the Apostles” is not beyond 
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the reach of emendation. On an ex- 


‘amination of these tables, particularly 


the former, some references will be 
found, that have scarcely any rela- 
tion to the subjects which the reader 
expects to find ; but these are trifling 
inaccuracies, which revision can easily 
expunge. 

This work, it appears, by especial 
permission, is dedicated to his Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth, and it is but 
justice to say, notwithstanding the 
few blemishes we have discovered, 
and from which no work of any magni- 
tude is ever wholly free, that it is not 
unworthy of the august patronage 
which it has received. 


I 


Review.—The Mirven Family, or 
Christian Principle developed in 
Early Life. 12mo, pp.320. Lon- 
don. Hamilton and Co, 1825. 


THERE is scarcely any species of 
literary composition, that can rival 
Narrative in its claims on public at- 
tention; and this is more especially 
the case, when it abounds with inci- 
dent, and conducts us from scene to 
scene in rapid succession, through the 
strange diversities of this probationary 
state. The Mirven Family is a work 
of this description. Its events are 
numerous, much varied, and highly 
interesting. Themind runs over them 
with pleasing sympathy, and feels a 
consciousness, that though the indivi- 
duals are fictitious, the characters are 
real, and may be discovered in some 
of the more frequented walks of com- 
mon life. The feelings of that reader 
are not to be envied, who can peruse 
the following episode without being 
affected. 

Hannah Price, a poor girl, had been 
instructed in a Sunday-school by one 
of the Mirven family. The. serious 
impressions made on her mind, led to 
her conversion, and the effects which 
followed, respecting her ungodly fa- 
ther, are thus described:— 


“Bat the beneficial influence of ber intro- 
duction to the sunday school did not stop here. 
Her father, though in his earlier years he had 
received a better education than the most 
respectable of the poor can usually boast, had 
become the companion of the most profligate 
men in his native village, insensible 
degrees, the worst of them all. e alehouse 
at night received the earnings of the day; and 
if any remained after the guilty revels of the 
week, they were spent on sunday io the same 
haant of vice. His wife never reproached him, 





and only endeavoured to lure him from such 
society, and such practices, by the comforts of 
home. But his home was the scene of his 
— misery: for there he had time to re- 

ect, and there he was surrounded by the wife 
and children, whom be was daily injoring. 

‘‘ He had long pursued this wicked course, 
wheu one sunday evening, after drinking and 
gambling all the day, and having lost all the 
earnings of the week, he tarned from his com- 
panions, and, scarcely knowing what he did, 
took the road homewards. One of them called 
to him to return, entreated bim to have one 
more game, and added, 

‘« Why, you'll be sure to win it all back, 
you — -: pee 

** He stopped ;—‘ why, if I cou tit back,’ 
said he to himself. . _— 

“** Come, come,’ said his companion, ‘ one 
more game, only one.’ 

** « No,’ said Price ; ‘I’ve lost all my money, 
and so I can’t, if I would.’—But at that mo- 
ment it occurred to him, that all his quarter’s 
rent, except what was to be made ap oat of his 
last week’s work, had been put in a cupboard, 
in the kitchen, at home ; that if he could 

et that, be should be sure to win back all he 

ad lost. The money was to be paid the next 
day, and, hardened as he was, he trembled at 
what he was going to do, and he was terrified 
lest his wife or children should see him, 

‘* He approached the house, then ventared 
to look in at the window, and perceiving no 
one, he entered the kitqhen, and went hastily 
up to the cupboard. Ft was locked ;—and he 
felt a momentary relief in the thought that he 
could not get the money. Bat again he said 
to himself, ‘I shall be sure to win,’ and he 
hastened softly up stairs to look for the key, 
thinking he knew where his wife had put it. 
As he passed the room in which his children 
slept, he thought he heard a slight noise, and 
he started with all the cowardice of guilt. He 
listened—heard several sobs—and then a voice. 
It was poor little Havnah, praying that ber 
father might see the errors of his ways, that 
God would change his heart, and make him a 
comfort to her mother, and to them all. Her 
sighs and tears seemed almost to impede her 
utterance ; and when he beard her call him ber 
dear, dear father, and felt how ill he had de- 
served such an appellation, he could scarce] 
forbear groaning aloud, in the anguish of his 
feelings.—He forgot the key, he crept to his 
bedroom, and fell on his knees. He uttered 
not one word, but the language of the heart is 
audible in the ears of mercy ; and that evening, 
for the first time, it might be said of him, ‘ Be- 
hold, he prayeth.” 

“ After some time, he went down siairs, 
where Hannah was rocking her little sister 
Betsy to sleep. She started: with astonish- 
ment. For many months, nor even for years, 
did she remember seeing her father at home 
on a sunday evening. He went up to the 
children, and kissed them both. This was a 
mark of effection they did not often receive, 
and Hannah was as mach pleased as she was 
surprised. 

“¢ Dear father,’ she said, ‘ mother will be 
so glad to see you at home, and we shall be so 
comfortable ; you won't go out again to night, 
will you father ?” 

***No, dear,’ he replied. And as she went 
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to put Betsy into bed, he heard her say to her- 
self, ‘ father called me dear.’ 

** The return of his wife and boys from pab- 
lic worship, Price had been dreading. He 
knew not how to endure their looks of amaze- 
ment, bat it was'soon over. The children at 
first looked fearfully at each other, as though 
their usual sunday evening’s pleasure was 
over, for they always sat ap later, and told 
their mother all that had happened at the sun- 
day school, and what they coald remember of 
the sermons they had heard during the day. 
Hannah had prepared supper, and there was a 
nice fire, and a clean hearth. Price felt, at 
that moment, that if he were innocent, he 
should indeed be happy. 

“ ¢ Father,’ said Hannah, as she entered the 
room, ‘ here is a nice new-laid egg. Itis my 
very own. Mother gave me such a pretty 
little hen, and this is the first of its eggs that 
has ever been eat; and you shall have it, 
father.’ 

** Price could not speak, bat he kissed his 
child, and he saw the tears inher eyes. He 
thought it was the nicest egg he had ever tast- 
ed. When supper was over, Hannah said, 

“« Father, you have not heard me read a 
long time.’ 

‘*« Well,’ said he, ‘ will you read something 
to me out of your reward book at the sunday 
school?” He knew that this was the bible ; 
but he had not courage to say so. 

“« Hannah was almost perplexed. She look- 
ed first at her father and then at her mother.— 
Two hours ago, the sight of a Bible in her 
hands would have ensured oaths which she 
shuddered to hear. 

« ¢ Come dear,’ said her father, ‘ why don’t 
you fetch it?” 

‘* Hannah obeyed, though not without trem- 
bling. She read the fifty-first Psalm. Price 
hid his face, and wept. The first part seemed 
made on purpose for him. He restrained his 
pon tara to say, 

“«« Thank you, dear, you are very much im- 
proved. Read something else.’ 

«« She tarned to the 103rd. Psalm. Surely 
God made her choose those two, thought Price. 
His wife beheld, with astonishment, the con- 
dact of her husband, and the emotions which 
appeared to agitate him. 

‘«« Hannah, my dear,’ said she, ‘ you’d better 
be taking the boys to bed.’ 

“ Their mother kissed them, and told them 
they had been good boys ; and then they turned 
to Hannah as if to ask if they should go to their 
father. 

««« Come, dears,’ said she, ‘ wish father good 
night, and be quick into bed.’ 

‘« He kissed them, and they left the room. 

*«* You'll have a glass of our gooseberry 
wine, John? said his wife,‘ you've had no 
beer to-night!’ 

«« Oh |’ said he, ‘ I hope I shall never taste 
beer again.’ 

‘* With unatterable joy she started from her 
seat, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
burst into tears. For some mioutes they 
wept together. Price tried to speak, but corld 
not; but at length, recovering some degree of 
composure, he seated his wife on his knee, 
and hiding his face, he told her all the occue- 
rences of the evening. 
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« «Can you ever forgive such a wretch,’ 
said he,‘ O! Hannah, can you?’ 

‘** Forgive you, my dear husband,’ she re- 
plied, ‘I never loved you half so well, nor 
ever was half so happy before. Don’t ask me 
to forgive you, ask God to forgive you, and he 
will.” And then she talked to him of the infi- 
nite mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, and 
again begged him not to ask pardon of her, 
but of Him. 

« T have, I have,’ said he ; ‘ but till I heard 
what our dear child read, I did not think he 
could ever forgive such a wicked sinner as I 
am > 


*¢Ttis a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, even the chief,’ said his 
wife. 

** «Does the bible say all that? Does it say 
the chief?’ he asked. 

“ ¢ Indeed it does,’ she answered. 

«“¢ Then that must mean me,’ said he. 

“*Letas kneel down together, my dear 
Jobn,’ said bis wife, ‘ and ask God to fulfil his 
promise to you.’ 

***T cannot pray,’ said he. 

“‘ She took his hand, and made him kneel 
beside her; and in the language of sympathy, 
and faith, and affection, she recommended him 
to the mercy of that God, who had long been 
her father and friend. After this engagement, 
the mind of her busband became composed ; 
and expressing his hope, that he should never 
lose the remembrance of this evening, he began 
to think, what was to be done about the rent, 
for almost a guinea was wanted to make up the 
sum. 

“©¢ Don’t be uneasy about that,’ said his 
wife, ‘I know Ican borrow it.’ 

«¢« That comes of having a good character,’ 
said he,‘ nobody would trust me.’ 


‘« The next evening nothing was talked of in 
the village, but that John Price had been at 
his work all day, and had hardly spoken, and 
had not used a single oath, and at night went 
home instead of going to the alebouse. And 
first came one neighbour, and thén another to 
his house, to see if he was really there. What 
was their surprise, to find him reading a reli- 
gious tract to his wife and children, which had 
been given the day before to one of his little 
boys at school. 

“The change was as permanent as it had 
been remarkable. From that time, his old 
companions were forsaken, and the alehouse 
abandoned. To the former he only spoke, to 
intreat them to turn from their wickedness ; 
and the latter he never entered but once, with 
his wife, to pay to the landlord a debt he had 
contracted, for some broken windows in an af- 
fray with one of his depraved associates, in a 
state of intoxication.’’—p. 35 to 45. 


A work which abounds with inci- 
dents like the preceding, wants no 
recommendation from a_ reviewer. 
Let its merits once be known, and it 
will tell its own tale. We have no 
doubt that it will obtain an extensive 
circulation, but we have no apprehen- 
sion that public patronage will sur- 
pass its merits. 
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Review.—Tales of Modern Days. By 
Elizabeth Barber. 12mo. pp. 360. 
London, Sherwoodand Co. 1824. 


Tuts volume contains three tales,— 

the Spanish Brothers ;—the Robber’s 
Child ;—and Matilda, or a Wife's For- 
titude. In the preface, which runs 
through five pages, the writer gives 


* us to understand, that the stories are 


not founded on fact; and an apology 
for the productions of fancy and the 
play of imagination, constitutes the 
burden of its paragraphs. 

But although these tales do not de- 
tail incidents of real occurrence, Mrs. 
Barber is always careful to keep pro- 
bability in view; nor do we find that 
she ever deviates from the character 
of events which life presents to daily 
observation. This circumstance in- 
creases the interest which her stories 
are calculated to excite. The reader 
enters on the narratives with all the 
confidence that a well-authenticated 
history can inspire, and though pre- 
viously admonished that he has enter- 
ed the region of vision, he soon for- 
gets that he is treading on enchanted 
ground. 

By making the preceding remarks, 
we do not mean to insinuate, that the 
sentiments and expressions are not 
highly seasoned. Many of the thoughts 
are bold, and too much elevated to 
find a mirror in the untutored mind, 
and numerous expressions may be 
found, which those only can utter who 
hold a dominion over the force of 
language. In carrying on the dia- 
logues which occur between the dif- 
ferent characters, sensibility appears 
sometimes to be wound to a theatrical 
height, and we scem to want swords, 
pistols, fans, and smelling bottles, to 
bear their parts, and accompany the 
pungency of words. But amidst all 
these exuberances which strike the 
eye, we find no outrage committed on 
the knighterrantry of modern days. 

In favour of fictitious writings much 
may be said, and many powerful argu- 
ments may be urged against them. 
The volume before us belongs to that 
class of novels, which is at once harm- 
less and interesting, and it is sure to 
please, even where it fails to prove 
beneficial. The different parts of each 
tale are so interwoven with one an- 
other, that quotations can hardly be 
given, without doing an injustice to 
the author. The price is moderate, 





and to such as delight in this species 
of composition, the tales of Elizabeth 
Barber will afford much gratification; 
and, what is of higher moment, will 
communicate no stain to the moral 
principles of the reader. 
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Review.—The Two Mothers, or Me- 
moirs of the Last Century.  8vo. 
pp- 260. London. Scatchard and Co. 
1824. 


Tue two sisters, to whom the appella- 
tion of ‘ mothers” is given in the 
title, make their entrance on life, in 
the work before us, under very differ- 
ent circumstances. The elder was 
married to the Rev. Mr Grove, a pious 
clergyman, and the younger to Mr. 
Selby, a gentleman of wealth and ami- 
able manners, but who was an entire 
stranger to religion, particularly to 
that which sits enthroned in the heart. 
These ladies soon imbibed the senti- 
ments of their respective husbands ; 
the elder becoming pious,and useful, 
while the younger, yielding to a spirit 
of dissipation and folly, exhibited 
nothing but splendid insignificance. 
Several interviews between the sis- 
ters take place, which, after many 
struggles and mental conflicts, lead 
Mrs. Selby to perceive the impropriety 
of her past conduct, the extravagance 
of which had laid the foundation of a 
complaint that soon brought her to 
the grave. Death, however, did not 
arrive until shé was prepared for the 
solemn event, and her last days ex- 
hibit a striking contrast te her former 
frivolity and idle thoughtlessness. On 
her death, the care of her two daugh- 
ters devolved on their aunt, Mrs. 
Grove, by whom they were instructed 
in every thing that can be justly deem- 
ed valuable to rational and intelli- 
gentladies. On returning to the habi- 
tation of their father, they found him 
in a declining state of health. To his 
comfort they paid every attention, and 
had the happiness to find, that, prior 
to his decease, his affections had been 
weaned in a great degree from earthly 
objects, and fixed on things above. 
The elder daughter, by her father’s 
consent, was married to a serious 
young man, whom he had adopted 
into his family, and the younger to 
one of Mrs. Grove’s sons, who had 
embraced the clerical profession, 
which he ornamented by his many 
virtues. 
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From this general outline of the 
narrative there are many digressions, 
in which we perceive faithful delinea- 
tions of fashionable characters,—of the 
contrivances adopted by servants to 
prejudice the infant mind against its 
best friends,—of the fascinating arti- 
fices of governesses and schoolmasters 
to infuse moral poison into the youth- 
ful heart,—and of the flowery snares 
which, in riper years, are scattered in 
the paths of innocence, to seduce the 
unwary into temptation. These and 
many others are sketched in the vo- 
lume before us with an able hand. 
Modern politeness, and modish gen- 
tility, are copies of real life, but the 
cloven foot of their concomitants is 
too obvious to be misunderstood. 

Whether the names of Selby and 
Grove are real or fictitious, it is use- 
less to inquire. The characters which 
they sustain may be found in every 
large town, ard also throughout the 
country, so that the reader bas only 
to exchange a few letters, to give to 
this work that extended application 
which its writer designed. In the 
narrative itself, and in all the episodes 
to which it has given birth, the insuf- 
ficiency of grandeur and worldly pros- 
perity to confer real happiness, is in- 
variably placed in sight ; while, on the 
contrary, we learn that “godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 
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Review.—Leitter from Robert Hal- 
dane, Esq. to M. J. J. Cheneviere, 
Pastor, and Professor of Divinity 
at Geneva, 12mo. pp. 161. London. 
Hatchard and Son, 1824. 


THEOLOGICAL controversies rarely do 
much good, and yet there are times 
when they cannot be avoided. Too 
frequently they call forth the unhal- 
lowed passions of human nature, and 
prepare a sepulchre for the mild and 
amiable affections which are the bright- 
est ornaments of the Christian cha- 
racter. : 

Geneva has long been the seat of 
some upvhappy contests, respecting 
the doctrines which once distinguished 
this cradle of the Reformation ; and to 
the fierce contention, both parties 
have brought into the field of combat 
a ferocious spirit, which Christianity 
totally disowns. The orthodox party 


’ 





accuse their opponents with having 
departed from the true faith, and these 
in their turn retort on their accusers 
with fulminating their dogmas, that 
are at once unsupported by the au- 
thority of scripture, and hostile to 
common sense. 

The volume before us espouses the 
old orthodoxy, and, throughout the 
whole, it exhibits little more than a 
String of antiquated Calvinistic dog- 
mas, which have long wearied the 
Christian world. . The only thing new, 
is the manner in which the dishes are 
served up, but there is certainly no 
want of pepper or acids, The author 
states to his opponent the manner in 
which he instructed the students who 
came to him for advice; in doing which 
he conducts us through all the laby- 
rinths of the disputed points, accom- 
panied with all the sophistry and sub- 
terfuge of the old school, without the 
palliatives which are indebted for their 
recommendations to modern refine- 
meni. 

Viewing this work as the infallible 
standard of orthodoxy in Geneva, we 
find but little occasion to wonder at 
the innovations of which the author 
complains. The day is gone by when 
audiences were compelled to swallow 
without examination all the nostrums 
which spiritual physicians thought 
proper to administer, and we hope 
they will never again return. The 
mind, for a season, may remain torpid 
under the-effects of a powerful opiate, 
but in this state it cannot be always 
kept imprisoned. The fumes of the 
soporific drench will in time lose their 
energy, the victim will awake from its 
lethargic slumbers, and quit the re- 
gions of delusion with disgust. 

There is, however,an unhappy pro- 
pensity in the human mind to run into 
opposite extremes. In every age this 
has been observable. . The fooleries 
and impositions of popery generated 
infidelity in Franee; and in Geneva, 
those who dared to think for them- 
selves, ashamed of the gloomy system 
that had enthralled their understand- 
ings, turned their backs on old Calvin- 
ism, and instead of seeking an abode 
in a milder region, retired into the 
territories of Socinianism, as being 
farthest removed from that which they 
endeavoured to avoid. In this frigid 
climate many of them have taken up 
their abode, and we do not think that 
the letter of Mr. Haldane, should it 
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convince them of their error, is calcu- 
lated to induce them to return, and 


embrace his creed. 
eee ane 


Review.— Bunyan Explained to a 
Child, being Pictures and Poems 
Sounded upon the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Part II. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Ongar. 12mo. pp. 96. London. 
Westley. 1825. 


In the 70th number of the Imperial 
Magazine, we published a review of 
the first part of this work ; and the re- 
marks which we then made on that, 
are applicable to this, making due al- 
lowance for the variations that-occur 
in characters and circumstances. Of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim we shall say no- 
thing. It is too ponderous in sterling 
worth either to be elevated by praise, 
or to be depressed by the most point- 
ced animadversions. 

From this work such scenes have 
been selected, as were suited to the gra- 
phic art. These, Mr. Taylor has embel- 
lished with fifty copper-plate engrav- 
ings, which are finished in a neat style, 
both in design and execution. The 
print and paper are excellent, and so 
far as we have made our observations, 
the work does no dishonour to the au- 
thor’s celebrated name. The descrip- 
tion which accompanies each engraving 
is short, but perspicuous, and it may 
easily be committed to the youthful 
memory. Each subject is-also versi- 
fied in simple language, which em- 
bodies sacred truth without the aid of 
foreign ornament: connected together, 
they are two neatly finished volumes, 
well suited for presents to the younger 
branches of families, and for reward 
books to children in Sunday-schools 
or other seminaries, in which diligence 
and good behaviour are remembered 
with some token of remuneration. We 
consider “ Bunyan Explained to a 
Child” to be a vajuabie acquisition to 
our juvenile libraries. 
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Review.—The Sailor and his Bible, 
18mo. London. Westley. 1824. 
Ir has been observed by a celebrated 
writer, that the reading of a work 
depends in a great measure upon the 
taste of the author in selecting a title 
for his production, which shall be in- 
teresting and —s The force of 

this remark is verificd in 


the case be- | 





fore us, as we have been induced to 
give prior attention to “‘ The Sailor 
and his Bible,” in consequence of the 
pleasing emotions excited in our minds 
by the name it bears. 

Ata village in Warwickshire, where 
a few pious individuals were ac- 
customed to assemble early on the 
Sabbath day, for prayer, as_ they 
were returning homeward, one of 
them descried a poor sailor sitting 
near the door outside the chapel, 
seemingly prepared to engage in the 
devotions of the sanctuary. The wor- 
thy people who had been worshipping 
within, looked upon him as they pass- 
ed, but none bade the houseless stran- 
ger “God speed.” Like the priest 
and the Levite, they went their way, 
none staying to comfort the rorlorn 
and wearied traveller. One of them, 
however, had not gone far before she 
thought of Him whose disciple she 
professed herself to be. Would he 
have passed on thus heedless of the 
destitute? He who spent his life in 
doing good? No. Retracing her 
steps, therefore, she approached the 
stranger, and found him intently oc- 
cupied in perusing his Bible. The 
sailor perceiving he had been observ- 
ed, said, that that book was all his 
comfort—that the promises recorded 
there cheered his spirits—that he be- 
lieved, and rejoiced in hope—a hope 
very different from what he had for- 
merly cherished. 


‘His affectionate interrogator now asked 
where he _ had slept the preceding night. He 
replied, that he had slept ina field under a hay- 
stack. He did not seem to consider this to 
have been a hardship, but rather rejoiced in 
having found such a bed of repose.” 


This Christian female, who felt more 
than an ordinary interest in the wel- 
fate of the houseless, friendless sailor, 
invited him home to partake of the 
hospitality of her family, which he 
with gratitude accepted ; and having 
passed the day, and suitable accom- 
modation being provided him for the 
night, it was no wonder that so kind a 
benefactress should be anxious to ob- 
tain some little knowledge of his his- 
tory, which she ventured to solicit ; 
but our limits preventing us from giy- 
ing his history in detail, we must be 
content with following the outline of 
what he communicated. 

At twelve years of age he left Ame- 
rica, his native country, to encounter 
the adversitics of a scaman’s life, re- 
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gardless of a father’s sighs or a mo- 
ther’s tears. Engaged in several con- 
flicts, and exposed to many storms, 
he advanced from youth to maturity 
without receiving any bodily harm. 
But his ship was at length overtaken 
by a dreadful tempest, and, with the 
exception of himself, every one on 
board perished. 

The vessel being reduced to a mere 
wreck, and going fast to pieces, he 


‘had no alternative but to perish in 


her, or, trusting to Providence, to 
commit himself on the surface of the 
remorseless deep. 


“ He cast his view over the wide expanse ; 
not a sail appeared, all was one dreary waste 
of waters ; but life was precious ; even in this 
state of wretchedness, it was precious. He 

asa good swimmer, and he determined to 
Past to his strength andskill. ‘ Ab! my God!’ 
he exclaimed, when he came to this part of his 
history, ‘ah! my God! if thou hadst not in 
mercy upheld me, how little would my strength 
and skill have availed! but,’ said he, ‘the same 
power that supported Peter protected me.’ 

“‘ Finding that he mast leave the sinking 
vessel, he put as much money in the pockets 
of his jacket as he could. He had likewise a 
treasure, which, though he was ignorant of its 
real worth, he yet prized, as having once be- 
longed to his mother. It wasa Bible. When 
he left home, at twelve years of age, he de- 
termined to take with him something that 
should be a memento of her. He had, as he 
said, no love for the book, and bat Jittle know- 
ledge of its contents; but it was his mother’s. 

** Qar sailor, in all his wanderings, bad pre- 
served this blessed volume, it was a small 
one, and he easily secared it within the bosom 
of his jacket. : 

“Having made this preparation for futare 
contingencies, and finding that ‘ the wreck 
could no longer be aplace of security, he com- 
mitted himself to the waves, hoping to be able 
to swim to land; but, alas! land was very far 
off. He continued swimming a long time, but 
finding the treasure he had about him adding 
greatly to his fatigue, he cast away bis Bible, 
which, notwithstanding his wish to preserve, 
he thought he could most readily dispepse 
with. ‘ Yes!’ saidbe, when recounting the 
circumstance, ‘yes, I threw from me the word of 
God, I cast it into the waters, regretting it only 
because it had belonged to my mother, I knew 
it not as containing the “ pearl of great price.” 
Bat though I had thus far lightened myself, 
the money still weighed rather heavily; yet, 
being anwilling to part with it, I strained 
every nerve, and still continued swimming. 
After some time, and when I mast have made 
a considerable way, I tarned to see whether 
my Bible was yet in sight, though I could not 
suppose it possible, even from the distance, 
and imagined indeed that it had sunk in the 
waters, but, to my great surprise, [ found it 
upborne updén a wave, and now close to my 
shoulder. My very heart thrilled with jor. I 
seized my precious book, and could not help 
crying out, ‘O my Bible! so you would not 
leave me, though I cast you away : well then, 





come what will, you and I will never separate.’ 
Gladly did I A Hom it in safety, and then 
emptied my pockets of their burden, throwing 
away the money, which being the greater part 
of it silver, was cumbersome as well as heavy.’ 

‘* Thus still upon the waves, his strength 
now failing, this shipwrecked mariner swam 
for hislife, yet little chance there seemed of 
its being preserved ; nature was getting ex- 
hausted, and hope was nearly gone. Nota 
sail appeared. The screaming sea-galls flew 
over his head, now and then darting into the 
water in pursuit of their prey ; these, and the 
wide = sea skirted by the blue horizon, 
were all that met his fatigued vision. 

‘* At length he reached a rock, which raised 
its jutting head out of the water; upon this he 
scrambled, thankful to rest his wearied limbs 
upon its cold and flinty bosom. A few crumbs 
of biscait which he bad in his pockets afforded 
him a scanty but welcome refreshment. His 
Bible, so wonderfully preserved, became, in 
such circumstances, still dearer to him; he 
carefully pressed out the water, and opening 
it, these words met his eye, and fixed his at- 
tention : ‘ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and 
ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 

indled but alittle. Blessed are they that 
pot their trustin him.’ He stretched himself 
upon his rocky bed, sleep weighed down his 
eye-lids, and tired nature sunk to repose, 
but the words still seemed sounding in his ears. 
His situation was perilous in the extreme ; his 
frame pinched with cold and hunger, and his 
tongue burning with parching thirst, he seem- 
ed even now to be visited with the anger which 
the scripture he had read threatened to the 
careless unbeliever. Like Jonah, in bis dis- 
tress he called upon the Lord, and the Lord 
heard him. He had often before called upon 
God for deliverance from danger, but he had 
never felt as now- 

‘* A ship at length hove in sight, bound on 
her homeward voyage for Liverpool. A fresh 
breeze had sprung up, and she was going at a 
great rate through the water. He had passed 
two long days upon the rock, hunger was 
gnawing at his vitals, and he was suffering the 
pangs of raging thirst. He had scarcely 
strength to wave his signal of distress. Hap- 
pily it was perceived. She lay to; ‘a boat was 
sent off, and he was taken on board. Now 
rested and refreshed, he soon recrnited his 
strength, and with a grateful heart poured 
forth his thanksgivings to God, and renewed 
his vows ever to be the Lord’s. This he did, 
not in his own strength, but earnestly praying 
that he might be enabled to pay that he had 
vowed. 

“ The voyage was long and tedious, and a 
considerable time passed in the midst of difli- 
culty and danger. At length he was landed at 
Liverpool, where he separated from his ship- 
mates, who had returned to their friends and 
to their native country, but he was a stranger 
ina strange land. Yet though really thus 
friendless and destitute, he found that there 
existed a sort of freemasonry among the 
children of God : the sign is understood, and 
the poor disciple is hailed as a brother. Thus 
he found it ; his wants were relieved by the 
friends of Jesus, and some money was collect- 
ed for him, that le might proceed on his jour- 


| ney with comfort. London was the place of 
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his destination; from that port he thoaght to 
ship himself for his native country. 

We need say little more im com- 
mendation of this work ; the quota- 
tions we have given will best bespeak 
its praise. 

The class of society to which the 
sailor belongs, is one of the greatest 
usefulness ; but, trained up too often 
in habits of ignorance, indolence, and 
depravity, they were long considered 
beyond the pale of civilized society. 
But now the scene is changed. Chris- 
tian philanthropists have stood nobly 
forward, to effect an amelioration in 
the moral and spiritual condition of 
these brave and hardy, but abandon- 
ed men; and their labour has not 
been in vain. 

Nor are the beneficial effects con- 
fined to England alone: their influ- 
ence has extended to various parts 
on the continent of Europe, where the 
Bethel flag is seen unfurled. We 
therefore hail with delight every effort 
which may be made, however humble, 
to advance these important objects. 


EE 


Review.—An Essay on the Atonement 
of Christ. By I. Mann. 12mo. pp. 264. 
London. Offor, Newgate-street. 1824. 

Wirtain the whole range of the Chris- 

tian system, there is no doctrine more 

important or more interesting than 
this which the author professes to 
investigate in the volume before us. 

The atonement, indeed, we consider 

as the distinguishing peculiarity of 

the Christian revelation. It consti- 
tutes the glory of the gospel, shews 
how God caw be jast and the justifier 
of him that believes in Jesus, furnishes 
the believer with a solid foundation 
for his faith, and gives him a passport 
to a blissful immortality. Let this be 
abolished, and we perceive but little 
more in this renowned system, than 


what the morals of Seneca or of Epicte- ; 


tus could supply. If the evidencefrom 
scripture in favour of the atonement 
be insufficient to establish the fact, 
that on which our belief in supernatu- 
ral influence depends, must also be 
given up; nor can we perceive, on the 
ground of analogy, on what principle 
thé immortality of the soul, or the 
certainty of rewards and punishments, 
can be retained. Ifthe former can be 
overthrown, the latter must be aban- 
doned, and we are left without hope, 
and almost without God, in the world. 
77.—VOL. VII. 





The work before us contains nine 
chapters, in which this momentous 
doctrine is examined in various lights 
and connexions; and the evidence 
adduced from the testimony of scrip- 
tare, and the prevailing customs 
among heathen nations, of offering 
sacrifices to their gods, establishes the 
fact, that the institution is of divine 
origin, and that the mysteries connect- 
ed with it can only be rendered ex- 
plicable by the death of Christ. We 
do not mean to intimate that Mr. 
Mann has made a collection of new 
arguments, or that he has given to 
them an attitude more commanding 
than they had ever before assumed, 
The former, indeed, could searcely be 
expected, both piety and learning 
having long since exhausted their in- 
genuity ; and the latter has been dis- 
played in nearly all the advantageous 
forms that variety can afford, He 
has, however, contrived, in no small 
degree, to detach the subject of the 
atonement from some branches of ex- 
traneous matter, and to embody the 
combined armies of authority and ar- 
gument into a phalanx, which will be 
found formidable, if not invulnerable. 

It is, however, to be much regretted, 
that a work thus far calculated for 
general usefulness, should have its 
circulation impeded by the inferences 
and dogmas which it carries in its 
train. In our preceding number, col. 
381, some theological essays of this 
author passed under our inspection. 
But remote as most of the subjects 
of those essays were from sectarian 
peculiarities, we frequently perceived 
the elbows of his creed lifting the cloak 
under which they lay concealed, and 
struggling to get into sight. We 
do not wish for any man to abandon 
his principles, but there are times and 
seasons when, by pushing forward 
some unim nt peculiarities, we 
retard the progress of that which we 
admit to be essential. In the work of 
this author which we reviewed in the 
preceding number, between the Ark 
and Christ many striking resemblan- 


‘ces are pointed out, but we have our 


fears that some of his readers will be 
led to infer, that within the antitype, 
as well as the type, some unclean 
beasts may occasionally find a shelter. 

From the intimations which that 
work afforded, we were prepared for 
a more unequivocal development of 
private sentiment in this, and our an- 
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ticipations have not been disappoint- 
ed. The seventh chapter is on the 
“ extent of the death of Christ.” This 
we presume is a misnomer, the chapter 
itself assuring us, that it should have 
been on the “ limitation of the death 
of Christ.” ‘What the state of the 
heathen may be, the author (prudently) 
stays not to inquire;” but he seems 
fully satisfied of this, that “ our Lord 
cannot be supposed to have designed 
the salvation of any who are not actu- 
ally saved. All whom the Redeemer 
died in the stead of, he must have 
designed to save ; thatis, he purposed 
or resolved to bring to glory all the 
objects of his favour.”—p. 175. In 
this strain the author proceeds through - 
out the chapter, repeating the old ar- 
guments, that from time to time have 
been advanced in support of his creed, 
but without taking the least notice of 
the objections to which his theory is 
liable, or of the numerous replies 
which every thing he has urged has 
received. 

It is not our province to enter on a 
formal controversy with any author, 
but we feel no hesitation in risking the 
assertion, that, admitting the theory of 

- Mr. Mann to be true, it follows as an 
inevitable consequence, that God is 
the primary author of all moral evil ; 
nor has all the ingenuity of President 
Edwards or of Dr. Williams been able 
to rescue the system from this charge. 
Both of these master spirits have felt 
the weight of the objection, and have 
employed all their acuteness to re- 
move it; but every impartial reader 
must perceive that they have labour- 
ed in vain. 

Against the frightful monster, Anti- 
nomianism, Mr. Mann, with much ear- 
nestness and, we have no doubt, 
sincerity, lifts his voice; but we fear 
that he cannot detach it from the 
system which he advocates. The man 
is superior to his creed, and stops 
short when he comes in sight of the 
precipice, halting before he reaches 
his journey’s end. Ifit be true, that 
a specific number, individually elected 
from eternity, shall be absolutely sav- 
ed, and that the salvation of all be- 
sides is utterly impossible, neither 
future virtue nor vice can any way af- 
fect the figal destiny of any human 
being. We are not ignorant, that 
many ingenious efforts have been 
made to repel this conclusion, to which 

: Atis*vontended, nothing but an abuse 


of the doctrine of grace has given birth. 
This, at best, is but an apology, and 
as such it will be received; but the 
fact is immoveably fixed ; and the ut- 
most that inventive learning has ever 
yet done, except on the principles of 
Baxter, is, to cover up the monster, 
and conceal its deformity. 

To such as think with Mr. Mann, 
this appendage of hypothesis will per- 
haps be deemed a valuable acquisi- 
tion to his work, but to impartial rea- 
ders we conceive it will be viewed in 
a very different light. The doctrine 
of the atonement can derive no ad- 
vantage from being associated with 
either Calvinism or Arminianism ; they 
are at best but artificial loads, which 
it is doomed occasionally to carry ; or 
canisters tied up to it, the noise of 
which, though it may frighten the ad- 
verse party, will be in proportion to 
their emptiness. 


I 
Review.—Harriet and her Scholars. 
i8mo. pp. 114. London. Seeley 
and Son. 1824. 


We have found in this little book no- 
thing to blame, and not much to call 
for particular expressions of praise. 
Its obvious tendency is to point out 
the advantages of Sunday-schools, 
and to shew that where proper quali- 
fications are joined to a willing mind, 
every one may be employed in doing 
something that is useful. Harriet 
Thompson was a young lady of this 
description, through whose endea- 
vours the neighbours in the village, in 
which she came to reside, were great- 
ly benefited. In her conduct we see 
an example which young teachers are 
instructed to copy. The narrative 
contains nothing peculiarly interest- 
ing, but it is interspersed with nume- 
rous reflections, that naturally arise 
from the subject under consideration. 


AEFI 


AN ESSAY ON THE FOLLY OF HASTY 
JUDGMENT. 


* Fronti nulla fides.”’—Juv. Sat. 2. 


«* Judge not according to the appearance.” 
JouN vii. 24. 


Were we to search into the golden 
stores of antiquity, and select, with a 
discriminating hand, sentences of wis- 
dom, not one would be found, whose 
sentiment has a more general applica- 
tion, or whose moral or religious in- 
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fluence, when reduced to practice, 
operates more strongly than that 
which is prefixed to this essay. I 
know not, if I assert a new opinion, 
in affirming, that man is constitution- 
ally benevolent. It is from this cause 
that he is too prone to yield implicit 
credit to appearances, to decide before 
he has properly examined, and to con- 
sider that as a reality, which only 
bears to it a specious semblance. How 
often do we clasp him to our bosom 
with all the glow of generous and af- 
fectionate feeling, whose pretended 
zeal for our welfare, and professed re- 
gard for our happiness, have endeared 
him to our nature. How often dowe 
confide in one, who acquires our con- 
fidence but to betray it, or to calum- 
niate its communications. If prudence 
were more frequently exercised in de- 
cision, and scrutiny employed before 
resolutions were adopted, numerous 
errors and misfortunes would be pre- 
vented. We should consider how 
probable it is, that he who is desirous 
to gratify his wishes, will sometimes 
have recourse to thuse means best 
calculated to promote his endeavours, 
however hostile they may be to truth 
and honour. 

._Dissimulation is a trait in the hu- 
man character, of extensive agency, 
and is generally successful in its at- 
tempts, because the repugnancy of its 
import is conciliating, and not so 
flagrant as many other vices. Thus 
the midnight reveller and the seducer 
will conceal with ability their unhal- 
lowed intentions under the garb of 
religion or friendship, and the envious 
will praise with dissembling fervour, 
even while the heart is devoured by 
malevolent passions. Hence, in the 
presence of those,, whose dignity and 
purity of manners can awe by their 
superiority, the most abandoned will 
pretend to be what they are not, and 
artfully conceal what they really are. 

In the formation of friendship, that 
most delightful of social connexions, 
the truth of the remark contained in 
my quotation should be ever remem- 
bered. Such a remembrance would 
cool the intensity of juvenile ardour, 
and prove a shield from many future 
evils. 

If we look abroad into the world, 
and view life in all its variety of co- 
lour, we shall discover many instances 
of moral degradation and misery, that 
have originated in hasty decisions. 





Many shall we find, whose early years 
promised a rich harvest, that would 
be crowned with virtue and ho- 
nour, ard whose minds, then un- 
tainted with vice, gave the fond hope, 
that, in a more advanced age, their 
vigour and talents would shine in the 
great theatre of life, now branded with 
shame and infamy. Some, I myself 
have known, led away by the seduc- 
tive arts of pretended friends, who, 
proffering their guileful services, and 
flattering with all the craft dissimula- 
tion could supply, corrupted by de- 
grees each remaining principle of vir- 
tue, till by their sophistry and con- 
stant officiousness, they bore off their 
victims in triumph. 

To observe well, before we deter- 
mine, is the dictate of wisdom. And 
in addition to the many miseries we 
should avert by the constant practice 
of this precept, in approving of wick- 
edness under the mask of innocence, 
we should not so often deprive real 
merit of its exclusive right. That 
praise should be given where praise is 
due, justice itself demands ; but to 
commend, for want of a proper assu- — 


‘rance of its claim, what has nothing 


but artful dissimulation to recommend 
it, is culpably to lavish that, which, 
when prudently applied, might prove 
a stimulus to excellence, and excite 
in the mind a noble emulation. 

Amid the many engagements and 
occupations we are necessarily con- 
nected with, a cautious examination 
would prevent disagreeables, and con- 
fusions which frequently arise from a 
total neglect of it. I do not mean to 
encourage a niggardly suspicious tem- 
per, which delights in questioning the 
reality of appearances, when honesty 
and integrity are sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to remove every doubt. Sucha 
temper is the concomitant of a little 
mind. What I wish to enforce is, 
the absolute necessity of exercising a 
wise and prudent discrimination be- 
fore we can with safety draw our in- 
ferences. Appearance, for example, 
in dress, issnot always a proof of re- 
spectability of character; and should 
we be deluded by these gaudy trap- 
pings, it is not improbable that, on 
the contrary, we may imprudently be 
induced to form a slight opinion of 
one possessing sterling worth, because 
he has not silver buckles to ornament 
his shoes, or a laced coat to adorn his 
person, 
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Although a strict conformity to the 
rules of politeness is both pleasing 
and requisite in the commerce of the 
world, yet some may be found, whose 
external appearance is defaced by a 
repulsive austerity of manner, and an 
unpleasant and uncouth address ; but 
in whose minds, on an enlarged ac- 

uaintance, we may find a concentra- 
tion of vigorous intellect and wisdom. 
Hence, were. we resolved, in all our 
transactions, to be slow and cautious 
in forming our opinions from external 
recommendation, it would yield an im- 
portant advantage ; as we should not 
only prevent ourselves from being 
mistaken, and rendering injustice to 
him whose character we may estimate ; 
but, what is of still deeper moment, 
genuine worth would remain unsullied 
by the decisions of impertinent arro- 
gance, while society would be protect- 
ed. from any innovation which the 
fraudulency of fiction, or vain preten- 
sions to merit, may attempt to intro- 
duce. 


Bath. R. MontTcomery. 


nn mr 
THE EFFECT OF EDUCATION. 
Mr. EpiTor. 


Sir,—Though I have frequently de- 
rived gratificatioa from the perusal of 
your intelligent publication, yet I do 
not recollect any subject, however 
ably handled, having afforded me so 
much pleasure as your correspondent 
R. T. in the 71st and preceding num- 
ber of the Imperial Magazine, on the 
advantages which are derived from 
a religious and domestic mode of 
Education. 

Of the correctness of his statements 
upon the subject he has so judiciously 
treated, I have had a personal oppor- 
tunity of judging ; for a particular 
friend and relation of mine, some 
years back, had the misfortune of los- 
ing the partner of his affection im- 
mediately after her fourth confine- 
ment, At this period, I was likewise 
destined to encounter one of those 
vicissitudes to which the most affluent 
are liable ; in consequence of which 
my friend implored me to take up my 
residence with himself and his four 
motherless children, the eldest of 
whom, at the period I am alluding to, 
had not completed her fourth year. 

The surviving parent of these lovely 
but fragile infants, was making a large 





fortune by his mercantile concerns; 
but. the object of his affection having 
died in a deep consumption, he con- 
sidered country air as essential to 
laying a foundation for the future 
benefit of their constitutions, and a 
beautiful house and ground, in the 
vicinity of Blackheath, had been taken 
for them previous to their amiable 
mother’s dissolution, 

And now, Mr. Editor, I am going to 
evince the utility of your correspon- 
dent’s idea, by informing you, that air 
and exercise soon strengthened con- 
stitutions naturally delicate, whilst 
each child, as soon as able to use a 
spade, had a separate garden to him 
orher self. This garden was attended 
by something superior to the strength- 
ening the constitution, (though it 
doubtless had the power of producing 
that effect,) for in every flower these 
innocent gardeners cultivated, they 
were taught to trace their benevolent 
Creator’s hand. 

It might justly be said, that these 
tender scions inherited their mother’s 
malady; a beautiful hectic bloom 
gave animation to their countenances, 
while a cough succeeded every cold 
with which they were occasionally 
affected. 

Doctor Douglas, a physician, at the 
time particularly eminent in diseases 
of children, recommended that every 
species of athletic exercise that did 
not excite too much fatigue, should be 
adopted ; merely keeping the feet 
warm, and the upper part of the body 
covered by a flannel jacket. Though 
no regular hours were devoted to im- 
provement, I never met with four 
children altogether so intelligent; and 
for this reason,—whatever subject ex- 
cited animadversion, they had been 
taught to draw the natural conse- 
quence of cause and effect. 

To the great Cause of all, however, 
the minds of these children, in a pecu- 
liar manner, appeared directed; and 
their highest gratification seemed de- 
rived from perusing Mrs, Pilkington’s 
Scripture Histories, a work published 
some years back by Mr. Harris. 

As the constitution of two of these 
children naturally strengthened by 
careful and judicious treatment, their 
father felt the necessity of sending 
them to Eton, as they were intended 
for learned professions. 

In anestablishment of such a nature 
there doubtless were characters who 
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would have felt a delight in corrupting 
boys of different principles to - 
selves; but these lads quitted the in- 
stitution, apparently as immaculate 
as they entered it. The elder of the 
two girls, at the age of thirteen, was 
transplanted from the bosom of do- 
mestic life, to the world in miniatare, 
at Camden House ; where the head 
of that well-regulated establishment 
acknowledged she had seldom con- 
versed with a new pupil who possess- 
ed such general information. . 

This circumstance proves the just- 
ness of R. T.’s hypothesis, that the 
conversation of domestic society is 
beneficial to youth ; for her father was 
not only a man of literature, but a 
perfect gentleman, and all his associ- 
ates were consequently of a similar 
description. What an advantage must 
it become to youth in general to have 
an opportunity of attending to intelli- 
gent discourse, and listening to those 
observations which result from age 
and experience. 

If these minor advantages are al- 
lowed to be beneficial, of how much 
greater consequence must it be to the 
young and inexperienced to have an 
‘opportunity of listening to those sub- 
jects, which turn upon the sacred 
theme of our religion !—subjects upon 
which an archbishop could not con- 
verse more clearly than the surviving 
parent of these fortunate children. 

Yet, Mr. Editor, as contrast renders 
circumstances more impressive, and 
the artist blends his colourings so as 
to produce the most striking effect, I 
will venture to give your readers a 
sketch of another family, with whom, 
from the ties of consanguinity, I was 
intimately acquainted. 

I will designate my relation by the 
name of Belmont, and inform you, the 
gentleman was the youngest son of an 
Irish baronet, whose fortane would 
have been very trifling, but for the 
partiality of a rich godmother, nearly 
related to him. The bequest of this 
liberal old lady induced him to make 
a total revolution in his style of living, 
and the humble cabriolet was meta- 
morphosed into an elegant chariot 
and four horses. The interior of his 
establishment underwent a similar re- 
volution ; his two daughters, who had 
been placed at a seminary in which 
the highest principles were inculcated, 
were removed from thence, and placed 
under the tuition of a French gover- 





ness. This Frenchified female might 
be said to have improved upon Lord 
Chesterfield’s principles of politeness ; 
and every idea seemed to be centred 
in the applause bestowed upon her 
pupils’ accomplishments. 

Natare had not only conferred upon 
these ill-educated young females a 
loveliness of person, but a quickness 
of understanding, so as to have be- 
come an ornament to human nature, 
had their principles been properly or 
religiously directed. They played, 
sang, and danced, to admiration ; 
spoke with fluency the French and 
Italian language; and so universal 
was the admiration they excited, that 
at nineteen and twenty each young 
lady was married. 

ain would I draw a veil over suc- 
ceeding circumstances, from being 
personally connected ; yet, as a moral- 
ist, it is necessary that the truth 
should be firmly established. 

That females educated upon prin- 
ciples of politeness, instead of pro- 
bity, should have deviated from the 
paths of rectitude cannot excite as- 
tonishment in any reflecting breast; 
and therefore, without expatiating up- 


on their frailty, I shall merely say that, 


Doctor’s Commons terminated one 
sister’s popularity, whilst the other 
was prevented from being exposed to 
animadversion, by an accidental death. 

Here then, Mr. Editor, are two 
striking instances of the advantages 
which may naturally be expected to 
arise from giving children that species 
of education, which your correspon- 
dent R. T. so feelingly recommends ; 
and, where the opposite method was 
adopted, how affectingly impressive 
is the contrast ! 

Though the youngest of those amia- 
ble children fell a victim to an infec- 
tious disease, a short period before 
the time fixed for her entering into 
the marriage station; the elder is at 
the present moment, as a mother and 
the head of a family, evincing the ad- 
vantages which accrue from a moral 
and religious mode of education; and 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter, Iady 
H—— E—— is frequently held up 
as an example. The two brothers, 

ticularly the elder, are allowed to 
Ce egently worthy of imitation; in 
short, unless the heart is corrupt above 
measure, a proper education seldom 
fails of producing the desired effect. 

That R. T.’s judicious observations, 
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and the few I have ventured to add to 
them, may have the power of produc- 
ing the most beneficial consequences, 
is the ardent wish, Mr. Editor, of 
your obliged humble servant, 

Aw OccCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT, 


Dec. 10th, 1824. 
ae 


HINT TO MECHANIC’S INSTITUTIONS. 


Art the end of one of the gratuitous 
lectures which Dr. Gregory has lately 
delivered to the Mechanic’s Institu- 
tion, at Crayford, he suggested to 
them a plan by which they might be- 
come their own lecturers ; which was 
this :—Select some instructive popu- 
lar work, as Ferguson’s Select Lec- 
tures, Millingford's Lectures, the 2nd 
volume of Gregory’s Mechanics, Bon- 
nycastle’s or Brinkley’s Astronomy, 
Tilloch’s Mechanic’s Oracle, the Lon- 
don and Glasgow Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine: let these, or appropriate por- 
tions of them, selected by the com- 
mittee, be read in order, and made 
the subject of conversation at alter- 
nate meetings. To render the subjects 
equally plain to readers and au- 
ditors, let three or four boards be 
provided, each presenting a face of 
about 4 feet by 3, and let them be 
painted black. Let some member or 
members of the committee draw such 
figures and diagrams of reference, 
with chalk, on a large scale, upon one 
or more of these boards, as may be 
required for the evening’s reading. 
These boards, placed in suitable posi- 
tions, and with a good light thrown 
upon them, will render the respective 
subjects as intelligible to the auditors 
as to the individual who reads; and 
thus remove the great obstruction to 
the communication of knowledge, 
where diagrams are concerned, to a 
large auditory by a single reader. 
Moulds of circles, ellipses, squares, 
parallelograms, &c. along the centres 
of which chalk may be drawn, will 
much shorten the labour of sketching 
the diagrams. 


CEE 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON A STRANGE 
INDICTMENT. 


TURNING over the volume of the Im- 
perial Magazine, for 1821, at col. 325 
I was attracted by a query that ap- 
pears to be yet, unanswered, to the 
following effect—‘‘ Katharine Roberts 
is indicted for selling a child to the 





Spirits, for 28s. 6d., but after much 
hearing of the witnesses, it could not 
be clearly proved, and so she was 
found not guilty.” I must acknow- 
ledge I cannot comprehend the nature 
of the charge in this indictment. 

Taking into consideration the date 
of the book (1661) when this indict- 
ment was tried, there can be but 
little doubt, that it has reference toa 
charge for the crime of witchcraft; 
which seems frequently in those days 
to have found a place in the criminal 
calendar, at the assizes. In old books 
of that period, and even later, fre- 
quent mention is made, in the histories 
and anecdotes of the lower order of 
wicked men, of the practice of selling 
themselves to the devil, sometimes in 
order to secure an assured portion of 
life free from sickness, or in the fu 
enjoyment of pleasure, sometimes for 
some other advantages, often of a 
very frivolous nature. The old Ser- 
pent is sometimes represented as fre- 
quenting alehouses in disguise, and 
buying both body and soul for a pot 
of beer. Such stories usually termi- 
nate in his assuming his own likeness, 
taking forcible possession of his 
prize, and carrying it through the air 
in sight of the assembled multitudes. 

It was a common charge against 
Oliver Cromweli, that seems so have 
formed a part of the political creed of 
the thorough-bred Cavalier—that he 
had entered into a solemn compact 
with the devil, duly sealed on parch- 
ment, the signature written with blood, 
by which he was allowed uninterrupted 
success for a certain term; after its 
expiration he was to belong totally 
to the spirit to whom he was indebted 
for his success. The terrible storm 
that happened at the time of his de- 
cease, was devoutly believed by his 
enemies to have been the accompani- 
ment of the visit of the black prince 
to take possession of his purchase. 

Several curious stories are to be 
met with, in which the fiend is said 
to have been outwitted by those with 
whom hehad to do. After bestowing 
on them the powers they had stipu- 
lated for, some flaw or quibble was 
brought forward to frustrate the con- 
tract. 

It is truly astonishing that the 
wisest and best men in the nation 
should have been fully impressed with 
the truth of the opinion, that old wo- 
men and other weak and ignorant 
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characters were in the habit of bar- 
tering with the devil for the posses- 
sion of some extraordinary or super- 
natoral gifts, for themselves or their 
friends. The poor woman to whom 
the query relates, must be considered 
as having had a narrow escape, for 
when a charge of this nature was 
once considered as proved, it was 
looked upon as of such a heinous na- 
ture as to preclude all idea of pardon. 


ee 


ANSWER TO A QUERY INSERTED COL. 
304, ON THE DIMENSIONS OF A 
DITCH. 


IN our preceding number, col. 390, an 
answer was given to the above ques- 
tion by J. L. C. to which we added, 
that a similar answer had been re- 
ceived from Wm. Oakes, of Harlow. 
We have since heard from Wm. 
Oakes, who states, that the former 
solution is erroneous, and begs that he 
may not be charged with participating 
in the blunder. To meet his views, 
we now give his answer entire. 

Put a= 200, b= 18 inches= half a 
yard, n = *7854 and x= the required 
breadth=also the depth, then by men- 
suration, and the question (2a—2z) 
2 xnx—(a—2 x)? x nb ; which reduces 
to 2°+ ba*—ax?—abr— ; or in num- 


4 
bers, 2°— 199.5 x? — 100 2 = —5000. 
hence x = 4°8175 yards= the breadth, 
which (by the question) is also equal 
to the depth required. 
W. Oakes. 

A similar complaint has been made 
by R. Jeffreys, of Horton, near Wem, 
Salop, who also has favoured us with 
an answer to the query. : 


eI 
GLEANINGS. 


Road Making.—Mr. M‘Adam, to whose. ge- 
nius many streets in London are indebted for 
c ion feather-beds, has given it as his 
opinion, that the whole principle of road-making 
consists in keeping the sub-soil dry, first, bya 
drain to carry off the under water, and secondly, 
by the compactness of the materials to prevent 
the rain-water from descending. A road well 
made will beas tight as the roof of ahouse. If 
the sub-soil were kept constantly dry, he thinks 
no road would give way; and that had it not 
been for the wet which we have in this coun- 
try, no artificial road would be necessary. A 
road should be more considered as the means 
of keeping the sub-soil dry, than as supporting 
the carriages passing over it. 

Education in Siberia.—The Counsellor Slevt- 
soft, ina tour of inspection which he recently 





made in the cantons beyond the lake of Baikal, 
in Siberia, having occasion to explain to the 
elders of the tribes of Boariaates, on the banks 
of the Selenga, the most simple mode of teach- 
ing their children to write, he was much sur- 
prised to learnfrom them that their lamas were 
in the habit of using boards covered with sand 
in teaching arithmetic to their pupils, and that 
this method had been originally borrowed from 
Thibet. 

Boiling Point of Fluids.—F rom some experi- 
ments and observations lately made, it would 
ap that the boiling point of water and other 
fluids, is by no means so uniform, ander equal 
degrees of pressure, as has generally been 
imagined ; for it seems fully established that 
the introduction of any solid matter, such as 
chips of wood, bits of glass, metallic particles, 
&c. into a heated fluid, will cause it to boil ap, 
that is, to discharge , at alower tem. 

rature than it otherwise would have done. 

thas been proposed to take advantage of this 
fact in the process of distillation, to which it 
may in all probability be very happil y applied. 

Ancient Coins.—A great number of pieces of 
ancient coin have been lately deposited in the 
Museum of Warsaw. These pieces were 
found ina =~ not far from Plocksko ; they 
date from the beginning of the 11th centary, 
and belong to different countries, but principal- 
ly to England. It is difficalt to explain by 
what means such English coins were introdaced 
into that country in times so remote. 

Cc ion of Smoke, §c.—A simple and 
ingenious method of condensing smoke, metal- 
lic vapours, and other sublimed matter, not 
liable to be infased by admixture with water, 
has lately been made public by a Mr. Jeffreys 
of Bristol, and its efficacy is, we are told, fully 
established by experiments. This method con- 
sists in having connected with the fire, a far- 
nace, two parallel fanneis communicating to- 
gether at the top, up one of which the smoke 
or vapoar ascends, and thence passing into the 
other is immediately condensed carried 
down by a shower of water, which falls an- 
cuasiogh from above, and passes off by an 
opening below. 

Vaccination.—Dr. Bryce’s Test of Perfect 
Vaccination, now in general use in Scotland, 
consists in vaccinating the other arm with mat- 
ter taken from the pustule on the arm first in- 
noculated. 

Statistics : Iceland.—The number of inbabit- 
ants in Iceland, in the year 1822, wascomputed 
at 48,386 soals. In the course of the same 

ear the number of births of males amounted to 

, and of females to 855; and of the number 

of deaths of males to 418, and of females to 

423; which gives the entire —— of Ice- 

— the Ist of January, » at 49,269 
souls. 

Toleration in the United States.—A Bill to 
relieve the Jews in the state of Maryland from 
all constitutional disqualifications to hold of- 
fices, bas lately passed both houses.—A nation- 
al tract society has also been lately formed, to 
concentrate the exertions of all Christian de- 
nominations, to supply the inhabitants of the 
United States with religious tracts. A sub- 
scription has been opened for the erection of a 
building for the accommodation of this societr. 

Criminal Jurisprudence.—Mr. Roscoe, of 
Liverpool, bas lately presented to the public 
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a new plan of criminal law, in which he restricts 
the punishment of death to four or five offences, 
bat they-are not specified. All other crimes 
he would punish with imprisonment, peniten- 
tiary discipline, and productive labour, to be 
continued until the criminal gave satisfacto 

evidence of moral reformation. Second of- 
oo he woald punish with transportation for 

le. 

Green Colour from Coffee Berries.—A method 
has lately been discovered at Venice, for com- 
posing a fine unchangeable emerald green 
colour ; a certain quantity of coffee is boiled in 
river water—spoiled coffee, ( Cafe avari, ) is 
preferable. By means of a proportionate quan- 
tity of pure soda, a green precipitate is obtain- 
ed, which is saffered to dry for six or seven 
days upon polished marble :—stirring it about 
occasionally, in order that every part of it may 
be in contact with the atmospheric air, from 
which it receives a new vivacity of tint : the 
green, obtained by this process, bas resisted 
the action of the acids, and even the influence 
of light and moistare. 


ae 
Riterary Watices. 


Just Published. 


Calendariam Palestine ; comprising the out- 
lines of Nataral History of Syria; an account 
of the Jewish Feasts and Festivals, with the 
service of the Synagogue; and an attempt to 
reconcile the Jewish with the Julian Calendar, 


By William Carpenter. On one large sheet, 
beautifally printed, and adapted for the stady. 
Also saeihse edition, in 12mo. with a disser- 


tation on the Hebrew Months, from a scarce 
tract, originally written in Latin, by J. D. 
Michaelis 


Regard to the Affairs of Others. A Discourse 
delivered at Hoxton Academy Chapel, Feb. 6, 
1825. By R. Morrison, D.D. of China. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or the Abolitionist’s 
Catechist. By an Abolitionist. 8vo. Price 


Javenile Essays which obtained the Prizes 
reper by the Proprietor of the Teacher’s 
Offering; to which is prefixed an Introduction. 
By the Rev. H. F. Burder, M.A. Il vol. 
18mo. Price 2s. boards. 

A Letter to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
on some passages in bis Dissertation on Infant 
Baptism. By John Best. 8vo. Price 1s. 

‘Doddridge s Family Expositor. Complete in 
1 vol. super-royal Svo. 

Campbell on the Gospels. A new edition, 
ly revised. In 2 vols. Svo. 

Whitfield’s Sermons. Complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. Fine Portrait on steel. 

Barnet’s History of the Reformation. Com- 
plete in 6 vols. 18mo. With Portrait, &c. 


Toplady’s Works, with an enlarged Me- 


moir of the Acthor. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Juliana Oakley. By Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Some Important Advice to the World, or 
the Way oe Diseases. By J. Morrison, 
Gent. not a Doctor. 6s. hoards. 

A Father’s Reasons for Christianity, in con- 
versations on P ism, Mahometanism, Ja- 
daism, and Christianity. ByT.Timpson. 2s. 
boards. 

Pastoral Address to the Members of a Dis- 
senting Charch. 

The Reviewer Reviewed, or Strictares upon 
the Articles in the 6lst and 62d numbers of 
the Quarterly Review, on the Progress of Dis- 
sent, and the Church in Ireland. By a Dis- 
senter, Is. 6d. ‘ 

Popish Errors Exposed, in a Selection of 
Texts of Scripture. Reprinted with a Preface. 
By the Rev. Thomas Young. 6s. boards. 

A Manual for Church Members, drawn from 
“the New Testament. By William Newman, 
Origines, or Remarks on the origin of seve- 
ral States and Cities. By the Right Hon. Sir 
W. Drummond. 2 vols. 8vo. 


In the Press, &c. 


Dr. Gregory has recently sent to press an 
8vo. volume, entitled, A Common Place Book 
of Principles, Rales, and Theorems in various 
departments of pure and mixed Mathematics, 
with their most interesting practical applica- 
tions, especially to the pursuits of Surveyors, 
Mechanics, and Civil ineers. The volume 
will contain a comprehensive summary ef what 
is practically interesting in Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Plane, Solid, aud Practical 
Trigonometry, Heights and Distances, Conic 
Sections, Curyes in general, Perspective, 
Mensuration, Mechanics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, &c. with 
a variety of useful tables, practical examples, 
and illustrative diagrams. : 

Part I. of Dr. Alexander Jamieson’s New 
Prattical Dictionary of Mechanical Sci 


Embellished with many bandred Eng 





ravings, 


in Copper and Wood, will be published 
ear! in May. 
The Book of Nonconformity, in which the 


Churches of Dissent are Vindivated from the 
Calumnious Misrepresentations of their Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Traducers. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Mr. Belcher, of Falkestone, bas in the press 
a 12mo. volume, entitled Poetical Sketches of 
Biblical Subjects; comprising a Selection of 
Passages from the best Poets, illustrative of 
the sacred volume. - 
Reinains of the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Schwartz, Missionary in India; consisting of 
his Letters and Jodrnals; with a Sketch of his 





Life. Part I. 8s. 
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